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By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special lo The Star 

THE CONCEPT of primary health 
care la a new philosophy which 
the World Health Organization 
(WHO) Is following. 'Health for ail 
by the year 2000' means it is envi- 
saged (hat everyone will have 
easy access to medical care and 
medical services. 

What then Is primary health 
care? And what are the veterina- 
rians' contributions to it? The an- 
swers lo these questions were 
made available to an audience of 
several veterinarians last Monday 
during a lecture delivered by the 
WHO representative Professor 
Matyas during his four-week visit 


Jordan could become Arab 
veterinary centre, says prof. 


to Jordan at the invitation of the 
government. 

Professor Matyae pointed out 
lhat primary health care consisted 
of eight main elements as follows: 

1- Education concerning pre- 
vailing health problems and the 
methods of preventing and con- 
trolling them. 


3- An adequate supply ol safe 
water and basic sanitation. 

4- Maternal and child health 
care including family planning. 

5- Immunization against the ma- 
jor infectious diseases. 

6- Control of locally endemic 
diseases. 


2- Promotion of food supply and 7 

nnar ■'iiiMH/vn Appropriate treatment of 


proper nutrition. 


common diseases and injuries. 


8- Provision of essential diuys. 

"Thu i ole ol tho Ministiy ol 
Health Is sxtteivmly Important in 
achieving primary houlth care, but 
alone, it cannot cope, so other el- 
ements in the community have to 
contribute to achieving this 
concept/' a a Id Prolessor Matyas 
veterinarians aro vital In promot- 
ing and implementing the eight el- 
ements mentioned ubove 

The philosophy of primary 
health care is based on intersec- 


lt runs like a Swiss airport. 
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toral co-operation, coflahorafo 
and co-ordination, uslTR- 
propnate technology, InternallcS : 
co-operation and inter- R? 1 
collaboration and co- ordte; 
Veterinarians educate 
tlculnrly lho 98 living STMT, 
areas on the means ol carring to 
animals, and methods ol prey"” 

Ing the transmission ol animal & 
eases to humans as wen as loo) 
hygiene l.e how to prevent fax 
poisoning and so on. 

Furthermore, veterinarians an 
responsible for promoting mm 
husbandry. Improving nutrittou 
status of the people concerned 
decreasing over - production tf 
stray dogs and cats, and fa 
means of disposing of dead art 
mala, (safe collection of cot 
demned meat at slaughter houses 
They are also In charge of it 
spectlng dairy plants for matema 
and child safely, and are env 
ployed in vaccine Institutes in cy- 
der to check for the safety of vac' 
cines, and their production. ! 

Professor Matyas stressed ttir 
WHO's Interest in Health syslar 
research which studies the con 
straints and reasons behind fa' 
lack of co-ordination between fa'. 
Ministries of Health and Agricu^T 
lure in promoting primary heattr 
care. "It is very important to deve- 
lop and implement programmes to 
zoonoses' control through the co- 
operation and co-ordination tw 
twoon both ministries/' adder 
Profossor Matyas. 

He suggested several approa- 
ches of sotting up such a schemr 
in Jordan. Ho mentioned the ests 
blishmont of an interminlsterii 
committee which should follow i 
plan for action on disease survey 
nnce. Professor Matyas is in Jor 
dan to help develop a veterinar 
public health unit in the Kingdom 
and he stressed the vital need t 
sol up a votormary college In lh 
local universities with mud. 
concentration on research and adj 
vanced laboratory facilities. 

Jordan should start efforts ic 
wards suiting up a 'zoonos«: 
conlro in the Kingdom for ofa 
An ili countries because the Ara 
nations as a block, have commoj 
problems and diseases such aj 
brucellosis, rabios. hydatidosef' 
salmonellosis and food hygiene: 
said Professor Matyas. ; 

He added lhat there should be 
political will to develop such unit 
and adequate legislation in heali 
services, food hygiene meat an 
milk hygiene, should be adopted t j 
give veterinarians n free handc 
implementing veterinary pub ,l | 
health programmes. j 

Cominunily participation how j 
ever, is very Imporlanl for the el'-j 
ruination and eradication of thes?, 
dangerous diseases. Veterinarians 
should try to acquire internatione • 
financial support for national art; 
systemalic plans on brucellosii ^ 
which could be adopted in lh* yt 
Five-Year Plan starling 
1990-1995. He pointed out 
such recommendations, with the J 
assistance of WHO in all fields, 
must be pushed forward in order 
to achieve the main elements oi| 
primary health care. 




SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car 

DISCOUNT 



1. Short and long terms 

2. Full Insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
dition cars 

4. Always new cars with 
..good services 

Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 
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Record 


King Hussein receives 

President Mubarak 

• HiB Majesty King Hueseln yes- 
terday received Egyptian Pre- 
sident Husnl Mubarak upon the 
latter's arrival in Amman. King 
Hussein Is expected to discuss 
latest developments and bilateral 
relations with the Egyptian pre- 
sident. 

King Hussein sends 
cable 

• His Majesty King Hussein last 
Monday sent a cable of good wi- 
shes to Italian President Francisco 
Cossige congratulating him on the 
occasion of his country’s national 
day. In his cable. King Hussein 
wished President Cosslga good 
health and happiness and the Ita- 
lian people further progress and 
prosperity. 

King Hussein sends 
condolences 

• His Majesty King Hussein has 
sent a cable of condolence to the 
Lebanese President Amin Ge- 
mayel on the assassination of the 
Lebanese Prime Minister Rashid 
Karami. In his cable, King Hussein 
said treacherous elements were 

-• behind the murder, and that he 
received the news of Mr Karami's 
death with the deepest distress 
and grief. King Hussein also sent 
another cable to Mr Karami's 
family in Tripoli expressing his 
deepest sympathies. 

Prince Hassan 
outlines aims 

• His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan has said in London 
that Jordan supports the stead- 
fastness of the Palestinians in the 
occupied land and hopes to 
achieve complete Israeli withdra- 
wal from the occupied Arab terri- 
tories. Prince Hassan was speak- 
ing at an official banquet held by 
the Brltlsh-Jordanlan Friendship 
Society In honour of Prince 
Hassan and Her Royal Highness 
Princess 8arvath. Prince Hassan 
also called for the strengthening 
of Brltlsh-Jordanlan relations, par- 
ticularly In the field of economic 
co-operation through British In- 
vestments In Jordan. 

Prince Hassan meets 
Canadian minister 

• Hla Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, on the second of a 
state visit to Canada, has met with 
the Minister of State, for external 
relations, Monique Landry. Prince 
Hassan discussed with her 
Jordanlan-Canadian economic co- 
operation and the prospects for 
Canadian participation In im- 
plementing the Five-Year Deve- 
lopment Plan. 



Princess Basma cutting the tape for the new Ibn Slna Centre 


Honorary consul 

• A Royal Decree has been Iss- 
ued approving the appointment of 
Mr Barke Mousa Slklljlan as ho- 
norary consul for Uruguay to Jor- 
dan, Mr Barke is a leading bu- 
sinessman In Jordan. 

Princess Basma opens 
new centre 

• Her Royal Highness Princess 

uaema last Tuesday Inaugurated 
the new premises of the Ibn Sina 
Charitable Society In Shmeisanl. 
Princess Basma, who Is the chalr- 
Parson of the board of trustees of 
the Queen Alla Social Welfare 
rund, toured the sections and 
„i5 c , therapy sessions for dis- 
abled children.. Later, Princess 
uasma announced her contribu- 
«on of JD 1,000 to the charitable 
aociety to help It carry out its pro- 
grammes. f 

PM sends; message 

• The Prime Minister ZakJ Rlfai 
has sent a cable of condolence to 
resident Gemayel: expressing 


the economies of the Arab coun- 
tries. 

Hospital for Taflleh 

• The Ministry of Public workB 
has completed studies and pre- 
pared designs for the construction 
of a public hospital in Taflleh dis- 
trict, according to Mr Mahmoud Al 
Hawamdeh, the Minister of Public 
Works. The tender for construct- 
ing the 100-bed hospital has al- 
ready been floated. 

Production goes up 

• By last March Jordan’s produc- 
tion of phosphate had reached 
669,004 tonnes, up from 624,009 
tonnes produced In March 1086, 
according to a statistical bulletin 
Issued by the Central Bank of Jor- 
dan. The phosphate production 
during February this year was 
445,006 tonnes, while In March It 
was 656,004, l.e, an Increase of 
1 13,800 tonnes In one month. 

Society to distribute 
computers 

• The General Union of Voluntary 
Societies (GUVS) in Jordan will 
distribute 75 computers to charit- 
able societies on the two banks of 
the Kingdom. They are to be used 
for training in societies' schools. 
Forty-five computers will be distri- 
buted in the East Bank and the 
rest on the West Bank during this 
year. GUVS will distribute JD 
25,000 to 60 nursery schools In 
Amman, Irbid, Balqa and Zerqa 
governoratee and JD 16,000 to 30 
nurseries In the West Bank s gov- 
ernorates ol Jerusalem, Nablus 
end Hebron. The society also will 
take part In a conference spon- 
sored by the Unesco scheduled 
for Parts in December. 

Students on practical 
course 

• The University of Jordan's Fa- 
culty of Engineering and Techn- 
ology has sent 02 of Its male and 
female students to 17 different 
countries oh an International prac- 
tical experience programmes, in 
return, nearly 60 students will be 
received by the University for 
training in Jordanian Institutions, 
within the framework of a pro- 
gramme organized by the Inter- 


national Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical 
Experience. 

Summer fete 


• The British ladles of Amman will 
today hold a summer fete in sup- 
port of local Jordanian charities. 


The fete will be open from 1:30 pm 
at the British ambassador’s re- 
sidence at Jabal Amman. It will In- 
clude children's games, handi- 


crafts. face- 
home-made cakes, 


s, a raffle, 
oks and a 


children's fancy dress competi- 
tion. 


Mr Batayneh back home 

• The Chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Lower 
House of Parliament Rlzk Al Ba- 
tayneh returned home last Sunday 
after a three-week visit to the US 
at the invitation of the American 
government, after he took part in 
the International Parliamentary 
Union Conference held In Nicara- 
gua. Mr Batayneh delivered a lec- 
ture on Peace in the Middle East 
at the Cosmos Club during his visit 
to the US, as well aB a lecture on 
the development of Arab-Amerl- 
can relations since World War II at 
the invitation of US Congressman 
Charles Woolen. 

Drop in accidents 

• A significant drop in road ac- 
cidents and casualties over the 
Eid ef-Fitr holiday following the 
holy month of Ramadhan haB been 
reported by the police authorities. 
Out of a total of 29 road accidents 
In the country over the past five 
days, two people were killed and 
66 Injured. The Deputy director of 
police In the Amman area, Colonel 
Mohammad Al Fare' said that this 
was the lowest figure reported 
during Eld El Fltr In the past 12 
years. 

Mayor off to Berlin 

• The Greater Amman Municipal- 
ity participated In celebrations 
which started In East Berlin lest 
Monday to mark the city's 760th 
anniversary. The Amman Mayor 
Abdul Ra'ouf Al Rawabdeh has left 
Amman for East Berlin to attend 
the celebrations and to take part 
in discussions on Berlin's links of 
co-operation with the other capi- 
tals in the world. 

Council celebrates 
30th anniversary 

• The Amman- based Council of 
Arab Economic Unity last Wed- 
nesday marked Its 30th annivers- 
ary. 


WHY AIR FRANCE? 


BECAUSE NOW WE FLY 
NON-STOP TO PARIS 
EVERY TUESDAY 



Beohnkio June 2nd, Air Fiance 
flies hom Amman to Paris non slop 
every tuesday. 
departure Amman al 01.40: 
arrival Paris 06.10. 

Your return non-stop flight from 
Parts to Amman leaves every 
Ihursday at 14.25 
and arrives at J20.40. 

With this new flight, you can 
choose between three Ak France 
Airbus flights to Paris-Chailes 
de Qaulle 2, the airport with tin 
fastest comafons Id 155 cHIbs in 
77 countries. 


Air France 
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A greening programme that 
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Jordan risks losing Its dams to a flood of silt 
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Just one year and the trees outstrip man 



By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

PRIVATIZATION IS the current 
catchword at some of Jordan's 
major Institutions, but at the Water 
Authority of Jordan (WAJ), the 
word is diversification as the au- 
thority looks forward to selling 
olives, making perfume, becoming 
a timber supplier and organizing a 
national park, all within the next 
10 years. 

The major focus for this varied 
range of activities is the WAJ 
wastewater treatment plant at 
Khlrbet es-Samra which was de- 
signed to fulfill one function, but 
now seems to be taking on a life 
of its own as more and more trees 
are planted at its 2000 dunum site 
north east of Amman. 

The plant itself has a system of 
33 ponds capable of handling up 
to 115.000 cubic metres of waste 
per day and sufficient for the 
needs of the Amman and Zarqa 
areas at least until the end of the 
century. Waste flows to the plant 
along an 00 kilometres pipeline 
and passes through a series of 
two aeration, four facultative and 
four maturation ponds, emerging 
after around 42 days of treatment 
as water which Is pure enough to 
drink, but which in fact, then flows 
Into the Zarqa river and on into the 


King Talal dam where it adds to 
the supplies available for Jordan 
Valley irrigation. 

This constant supply of treated 
water is the key to the activities 
now underway at the site. Using 
just two per cent of the available 
water, the WAJ is now transform- 
ing the dry and unprepossessing 
area around the ponds Into some- 
thing green and productive. 

In an interview with The Star, 
the head of the WAJ Irrigation De- 
partment Sami Tuffaha said 
that planting began during the 
1985-88 season and that by the 
end of the current season some 

1.805.000 trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers will have been planted. Includ- 
ing 800,000 forest trees, 600,000 
local and 90,000 American po- 
plars, 61,000 scented flowers, 

25.000 olive trees, 1 1,000 citrus 
trees, 17,000 carob trees and a 
trial planting of 1,000 dwarf ap- 
ples. 

By the end of the next two 
years. Mr Tuffaha and his team 
plan to have three million forest 
trees and two million poplars at 
the site along with the selection of 
fruit trees and flowers. 

The WAJ began work at Khirbet 
es-Samra with the Idea of esta- 
blishing scented flowers which 
would help to ensure the purity of 


the air around the plant and trees 
and shrubs that would beautify it 
They also wanted to learn just 
what uses could be made of the 
treated water. As planting pro- 
gressed. however, project staff 
began to realize that the abundant 
water supply offered the potential 
for far more than the establish- 
ment of a green and sweet smell- 
ing site. 

According to Mr Tuffaha, after 
five years, the olive trees should 
bo producing 300 tonnes of fruit 
annually and generating an in- 
come of JD 150,000 from their 
sale. After five years, the poplars 
will have grown enough to provide 
timber for anything from matches 
to housing. And after 10 years, the 
120 kilogrammes of Jojoba seeds 
from the United Stales that are to 
be planted this season, should 
have grown Into trees producing a 
valuable oil for a wide range of in- 
dustrial uses. As the Jojoba ripens 
in July and August, it can be 
processed in existing olive 
presses which are not needed for 
the olive harvest until later in the 
year. 

Around 15,000 carob (Kharoubl 
trees have also been planted and 
more are planned for next year. 
Mr Tuffaha puts a high priority on 
productive trees such as the ca- 
rob which can provide fruit both 
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Fast growing poplars should be a good source of timber 
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for human consumption and for 
forage. He is also keen to esta- 
blish prosposis trees which are 
drought resistant and produce 
both a fruit which can be used to 
make a coffee-like drink and for 
timber. 

Once the trees and flowers at 
Khlrbet es- Samra are more fully 

S own, the WAJ would like to see 
e site used for recreational pur- 
poses. Discussions are already 
underway with the Royal Society 
for the Conservation of Nature on 
the Introduction of gazelles, wild 
rabbits and other animals which 
would be able to enjoy the space 
and the peace, of the reserve. 

Migratory birds have already 
discovered its advantages and 
Khlrbet -es-Samra has become a 
popular stopping place. 

The Water Authority is planning a 
resthouse and offices for the use 
of the Increasing number of visi- 
tors, such as the two United King- 
dom research students arriving In 
June, who are interested in the 
working of the plant. 

The tree planting activities are 
not confined to Khirbet es-Samra 
and out at the Khaldlya Dam. near 
Wadi Dulell, the WAJ has hopes 
for the establishment of a national 
park. The 1.1 million cubic metre 
capacity dam was built mainly for 


groundwater discharge but in 
1986, the WAJ began a tree plant- 
ing programme to help contain a 
silting problem caused by run-off 
from the surrounding area. So far, 
some 100,000 forage shrubs and 
270,000 trees, mainly eucalyptus 
and acacia, have been planted and 
further 800 dunums of land have 
been purchased to bring the total 
area available for development up 
to 3,000 dunums. 

As the previously rather bleak 
area around the dam has begun to 
"green" the authority's plans for 
the site have become more ambi- 
tious. Mr Tuffaha says they now 
want to see it equipped with a res- 
thouse, a Bedouin folklore village 
and a native flora museum and 
serving as a winter resort for the 
people of Amman. 

The next few years will see 
planting activity carried out at a 
number of dams around Jordan, 
particularly in response to silting 
problems which are gradually des- 
troying the value of the dams. 
Work has already begun at 
Ghadeer al Abyaad near Mafraq 
and at Qatrana and Sultaneh and 
more dams will be Included next 
season. The WAJ seems set to 
become an important developer of 
parks and recreational areas, pro- 
viding a useful reminder that water 
Is at the heart of all development 
In Jordan. 
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‘Khirbet es-Samra Is developing as a haven for migratory birds 



Desert plants have their place too 
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Displaced people find refuge 


By Ed Hooper 

Special to The Star 

THE ARMY commander, the police 
chief and the Arab merchant were 
chasing chickens. The merchant 
was fat, In the manner of cartoon 
stereotypes, and tripped over his 
robes long before he had reached 
the end of the football pitch, 
where the chickens were happily 
scratching. The commander ar- 
rived at the head of the bunch, in a 
whirl of khaki, and promptly exe- 
cuted a couple of athletic, but 
unrewarded dives In the dust. The 
police chief proved that a blend ot 
guile and agility was the most suc- 
cessful approach. He feinted, he 
swooped, and soon he had a bird 
clutched firmly in each hand. 

By this stage, the crowd was in 
collective hysterics, including the 
various groups of tribal dancers 
who had been performing only 
minutes before. The Ngok Dlnka, 
In their beadwork face-marks and 
ostrich feather plumes, were slap- 

a esch other on the back. The 
r, bearing spear b and long thin 
shields, had abandoned their warr- 
ior grimaces and were laughing 
uncontrollably. Even the Shiiluk, 
dignified In their pink togas, were 
visibly shaking at the shoulders. 

As a public relations exercise, 
jna military carnival at Renk foot- 
pall ground worked like a dream. 
Nearly everybody In the town at- 
tended. As the local executive of- 
ficer, James Sigan Banak, expa- 
ained afterwards: "It was a boost- 
ing of morale — to make the town 
feel that there was peace that 
People could play and celebrate." 

And a morale boost was exactly 
what Rank needed, after being vir- 
tually cut off through the rainy 
season by the guerillas of the Su- 
re™ _ Pooplo's Liberation Army 
« The SPLA has been figh- 
ts the Sudanese army for over 
three years now, fn a bid to wrest 
more rights for the mainly Chrls- 
jian/animist south of the country 
rom what it . perceives as an 
JL ar H‘°“ °rientated government in 

Knartoum. 

Bank is the most northerly ma- 
. !? r l( >wn In the south of Sudan. It 
. naa an official population of just 
®ver 16,000, in addition to which It 
f hosting over 21,000 people who 
nave, over the laat two years. 


been displaced by the civil war. 
Among them are members of most 
of the main southern tribes: Dinka, 
Nuer, Shiiluk, Anwak and Brun, 
who originate mainly from villages 
further south on the River Nile. 
Some, however, have trekked here . 
from as far afield as the Ethiopian 
border, 500 kilometres away. A 
few of the displaced are housed 
with trlbesmates already resident 
In Renk but the majority have 
created simple "tukuls" of mud 
and sticks, thatched with straw, In 
three large camps on the town's 
outskirts. Two of the camps, Melut 
and Paryang, are named after the 
original home villages of their In- 
habitants. 

"We are really facing a lot of 
pressure from these displaced 

R arsons", says Banak. "The town 
as no buildings in which to house 
them, and already food Is scarce, 
We also have a problem with 
health facilities." 

The government, already over- 
burdened with a massive foreign 
debt, and recently saddled with 
the twin crises of a crippling 
drought and a refugee population 
that has grown to over a million, 
has done Its best to help. Clothes, 
blankets and sorghum have bean 
distributed to the Renk displaced, 
albeit at Irregular intervals. 


The recipients are nothing If not 
grateful. An assistant chief at 
Melut camp told me: "The govern- 
ment can defend us and give us 
what we need, and now we are 
supporting the government." The 
statement was significant be- 
cause the chief is a Dlnka , the 
tribe from which the SPLA draws 
the bulk of its support. In fact, 
however, the displaced people ex- 
ist precariously In this southern 
outpost, mostly hoping that a 
cessation of the fighting will per- 
mit their return home. Some man- 
aged to bring grain or cattle with 
them when they lied to Renk; oth- 
ers have only managed to survive 
by doing casual work on the local 
mechanized farming scheme. 

But this year, farming activities 
have been curtailed by the case 
with which the guerillas move 


yang camp, outside which one of 
the mine explosions occurred, 
were prevailed upon to move 
closer to Renk itself. And the al- 
ready deserted area along the 
main road, as far as Geigar, 25 ki- 
lometres north of Renk, and Mala- 
kal 350 kilometres to the south, 
was declared a closed zone, ac- 
cessible only to army convoys. 

As ever in war situations, It is 
the children who have suffered 
most. When Joan Ryder and Avril 
Walsh, two nurses from the 
Irish-based voluntary agency 
Concern, arrived In Renk, over half 
the children they weighed proved 
to be clinically malnourished (that 
Is less than 80 per cent of the 
proper weight for their height.) 
Nowadays, Joan and Avril and 
their team of workers look after 
some 400 children In the feeding 
centre at Renk hospital. Well over 


through the long grass In the'— a third of these are defined as 


rains, and even fishing on the Nile 
ibecame unsafe after SPLA at- 
tacks. The guerillas entered Renk 
town for the first time, after killing 
eight people and looting several 
homes. Last year, they blew up 
two army lorries to the north and 
south of the town, 

In response, the army burnt 
down three villages, to prevent 
their being used for sanctuary by 
the rebels. The Inhabitants of Par- 


severely malnourished, or under 
70 per cent welght-for- height. 

An average of 250 children turn 
up daily, to be fed with four meals 
of UNICEF's locally-developed fa- 
mine food known as Unlmlx (a 
high-calorie blend of 50 per cent 
cereal flour, 30 per cent fortified 
skimmed milk and 20 per cent 
sugar). Accompanying adults are 
rewarded with a meal of sorghum 
porridge, garnished with a meat or 
vegetable sauce. The feeding cen- 


tre Is an island of chatter and no- 
ise in the otherwise almost des- 
erted hospital compound. 

Amid the din, Joan tends to the 
minor ailments like cuts and skin 
rashes while Avril takes 250 
weights and 250 measurements. 
Outside, Concern's local staff 
cooks and distributes the Unlmix, 
scrubs pots, and wipes dirty 
faces. To date, over 50 children 
have been discharged fit and heal- 
thy. 

As the dry season began, the 
army declared the road north- 
wards from Renk open once more. 
But the town still represents a hu- 
man oasis in a war-zone desert, 
and its services are still over- 
stretched, After a recent survey 
conducted by a Concern official, 
the locally-run Renk Relief Com- 
mittee has decided to apply for 
help to World Food Programme, 
and the Sudanese Relief and Re- 
habilitation Commission, 

The proposal calls for a general 
distribution, over a three month 
period, of six 90 kilogramme sacks 
of sorghum lor each of the 4,058 
displaced families in Renk, and for 
120 families in Geiger. It would In- 
volve the provision of over 2,000 
tonnes of relief food, and a deci- 
sion Is expected shortly. Ryder 
approves of the proposal: "The 
people tell us there’s no point in 
feeding one member of the family 
while all the rest go hungry", she 
says. 



Rebels receiving instructions fn warfare 


Refugees hope to return home and tend their cropa 
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A new phase of social security 

SSC’s scheme 
aims at all citizens 


By Ayman Al-Safadi 

Special to The Star 

A FEW decades ago, people in (his 
country did not have the slightest 
reason to worry about their future; 
a ceiling to shelter them or a hand 
to feed them once old age lias 
rendered them powerless, thereby 
making them unable to provide for 
themselves. 

However, life now Is so different 
and is no longer so simple. Social, 
economic and al9o political situa- 
tions have changed greatly. Many 
individuals now find It difficult to 
ensure the basic requirements of 
life. Thus, there had to be a way to 
help the disabled, the aged and 
the dependants of the deceased. 
The answer lies In Social Security 
programmes. And In this, Jordan 
has not been found lacking. Since 
1980, the Kingdom has esta- 
blished a Social Security Corpora- 
tion (SSC). The establishment has 
come a long way and It Is very de- 
termined to go further in other 
fields. 

Towards this end, the General 
Director of (he SSC, Dr Mahdi El- 
Farhan, at a press conference last 
Monday, revealed that the corpo- 
ration has started a new phase of 
social security scheme to em- 
brace all Jordanians on either 
obligatory or optional basis. He 
said that as from 1 June, all pri- 
vate companies with employees 
exceeding five people, would be 
included in Social Security 
schemes against Industrial ac- 
cidents, diseases, old-age and 
death. This will be on obligatory 
basis. Companies with less than 
five employees, have the option of 
choosing whether to loin the social 
security programmes. However, 
once a company is registered, 
with the corporation, it could not 
withdraw. 

He added that all Jordanians 
could benefit from the SSC's plans 
In the instances of old age. disabil- 
ity, and death according to the re- 
gulations set by the board council 
of the corporation. He further 
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Dr Mahdi Al Farhan 

stated that all citizens involved in 
duties on regional, international, 
political, military missions and at 
cultural centres could register in 
the social security programmes 
provided that bilateral or inter- 
national agreements were not vio- 
lated In the procedure. 

The corporation, Dr Farhan ad- 
ded. has no objections to starting 
an SSC scheme for the unem- 
ployed. But It ha9 to wait for a 
government decision on the issue. 
Also, worker's consent and appro- 
val had to be sought since they 
have to bear the brunt of contri- 
buting to provide funds for the job- 
less. 

The general director also stated 
that the SSC is soon to launch a 
propaganda campaign to make the 
public aware oi the imporlance of 
a social security scheme. Liaison 
officers would tour the country In 
order to shed more light on the 
necessity of social security. They 
would pinpoint strategic places 
where there might be the need for 
the establishment of more bran- 
ches of the corporation. 
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AMMAN (Star) — The countdown 
for the 1988 Seoul Olympics be- 
gan In earnest last week with el- 
ectronic signboards atop buildings 
in the host city flashing "500" the 
number of days remaining before 
the Games' opening. A large Seoul 
Olympic flag bearing the Games' 
emblem and five intertwined rings 
below it was hoisted atop the city 
government building in the heart of 
Seoul in what city officials said 
was part of a campaign to 'arouse 
public Interest' in the Games. 

Mr Park Seh-jik, president of 
the Seoul Olympic organizing 
Committee (SLOOC), renewing his 
strong confidence in the success 
of the Games, said last week that 
about 13,100 athletes and officials 
I from all of the IOC's 167-member 
! nations are expected to particip- / 
ate in the Games. He added that \ 
the attendance will break the re- 
cord set by the 1972 Games in 
Munich where 10,080 people from 
123 nations took part. 

"I have not yet gotten personal 
assurance from the Internationa! 
Olympic Committee member 
nations. But current international 
environments give rise to a strong 
indication that all of the IOC mem- 
bers will make their presence in 
the Seoul games," Park has said 
at a news conference. Park's be- 
liefs are bolstered by IOC Pre- 
sident Juan Antonio Samaranch's 
remarks In Vienna that he was op- 
timlstlc North Korea would agree 
to take part In the Seoul Olympics. 
North Korea has been the only 
country of the IOC member 
nations that has threatened to 
boycott the Games unless their 
demand to 'cohost* the Games 
was mat. 

Application forms for participa- 
tion in the Games will be sent to 
the National Olympic Commit- 
tees of all IOC member nations 
through the IOC between January 
and March 1988, Park slad. Preli- 
minary entries will close on 17 
May of 1988, and the deadline for 
final entry will fall on 2 September, 

15 days before the Games* open- 
ing. The athletes' village, which 
will become a home-away-home 
for the 13,600 athletes and offi- 
cials during the Games, will open 
on 3 September and close on 5 
October, three days after the 
Games closing. 

The village, under construction 
south of the Olympic Park will be 
manned by 7.200 people. Including 
cooks, guides Security personnel 
Rotors, hair dressers and bank 

0 R 8, i ,flily char 9 e Par person 
w l be $44. Meanwhile, the press 
vl age, also under construction, 
vylll open for 34 days from 2 Sep- 
tember to 6 October. Both of the 
villages are scheduled to be dedi- 
cated by May of 1988. 

Most of the sports facilities for 
the Games were ready for and 
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Rehearsing the Olympic Torch relay 


Countdown has begun 



used during the 1986 Seoul Asiad, 
which Seoul Olympic Organizers 
say was a dry run for the next 
year's Olympic. An estimated 
230,000 foreigners are expected 
to visit the city during the Olympic 
period but there will be no short- 
age of hotel rooms, the SLOOC 
president said confidently. The 
Games' opening ceremony on 17 
September will last three hours 20 
minutes .from 10:30 am to 1:50 pm 
Including a 30 minule-long pre- 
ceremony show and at 37-minute- 
post ceremony show. 

The opening ceremony which 
will feature Korean traditional and 
modern dances, calisthenics and 
Korean and foreign folk dances 
will be staged by over 1 1 ,000 peo- 
ple, mostly art and physical edu- 
cation school students and 
professional dances and musi- 
cians. The ceremony will be held in 


accordance with the IOC charter 
and tradition, but efforts will be 
made to make it a jolly, pleasant 
festival which will denote inter- 
national friendship and world 
peace. 

To make the seoul Olympics an 
Olympics of ‘sports and culture,” 
the chief Seoul Olympic organizer 
said lhal in time for the Games, 
two international art events and 
an international seminar on 
Olympics will be held in Seoul. The 
events are the world outdoor 
sculpture exhibition set for Olym- 
pic Park and on international con- 
temporary art show at the 
National Museum of Modern Arts 
Both are slated for 17 August to 5 
October. The outdoor sculpture 
exhibition, the first of its kind in 
Olympic history, will display 160 
works from top sculptors from 80 
nations. 


Conference on banking 


AMMAN (Star) — Under the pa- 
tronage of His Majesty King Huss- 
ein, the Royal Society for Islamic 
Culture and Research, (AI-EI-Balte 
Institution) will hold its sixth an- 
nual conference in the Petra Hall, 
of the Regency Hotel and at the 
Jordanian Arabic Language So- 
ciety Hall from 16 - 21 June. 


King Hussein will inaugurate the 


conference by delivering a speech 
at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

In addition to its basic pro- ■■ 
gramme, and in co-operation with 1 
the Islamic Research and Training 1 
institute ol the Islamic Bank for . 
Development which is based in 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, the confer- . 
ence Includes a seminar on "A . 
strategic plan for Investment in ■ 
the Islamic Bonks*. 



SALESMEN/ SALESWOMEN 
WANTED 

Saleswomen wanted, fluent In 
lence " W a dr v,n0 ^ cens Q. with merchandising exper- 

4 0 qn f « r ^ 8r ^ a ^ p,ea8e phone 73 1535 from 9 a.m to 
4.30 p.m on4/8/87 and 6/8/87. 


DEPEND ALWAYS ON 

PENNZOIL 


The famous American motor oil, which has the 

• following five Important characteristics. 

^x^mlleage 11 " 0 consumpt,on and helps t0 9 0t 

engine ^ en . 9,ne 8tart P ro, ongs the life of the 

; * Reduces impurity ratio to the minimum. 

^ Saves the engine parts from rust. 

• "8 special elements save the main parts of the 

oar from, damage resulting from high pressure. 

i$9$nts- ah^istributors: 

JORDAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

Tel., 882722, Amman " 1 
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Tagadum’s nomadic theatre 


By Ed Hooper 

Special to The Star 

HE SITS alone in his office, in a 
pale blue safari suit. In front of him 
stretches a large expanse of 
wooden desk. The Red Sea pro- 
vince Operations Officer for the 
expanded Programme ol Immuni- 
zation (EPI) looks every Inch a 
run-of-the-mill Sudanese bureau- 
crat. But Mr Jaffar Bamkar, as it 
turns out, is nothing of the kind. 

For a start, there is his manner 
of speaking. He comes across 
with an energy which is unusual 
even in this land of restless pass- 
ions. And then there is the fact 
that he is also the leader of a 
street theatre group. It Is called 
Tagadum and, since it is Infused 
with Mr Bamkar's own infectious 
enthusiasm, it is perhaps appropri- 
ate that It should be engaged in 
the fight against infectious dis- 
eases. 

Jaffar Bamkar is a member ol 
the Beja tribe, a fiercely indepen- 
dent people, as evinced by their 
being the first group of fighters 
ever lo defeat a British square in 
battle. But over the last twenty 
years, steadily declining rainfall 
patterns and concomitant deserti- 
fication of the Beja tribal home- 
lands in the Red Sea Hills, have 
forced the majority of these nom- 
ads to migrate to the nearby city 
of Port Sudan. Since most arrived 
there penniless, they tended to 
drift to the shanty areas known lo- 
cally as "The Deims". 

Bamkar explains: "The Beja 
people don't like the town life, but 
when they lose their animats they 
are always compelled to leave 
their environment in the hills, and 
come lo the town." 

In 1976, work began on tho Ta- 
gadum Community Centre, a one 
million Sudanese pound. ($250,- 
000) Investment, financed largely 
by the Canadian branch of Foster 
Parent Plan. It was sited in the 
heart of port Sudan's oldest 
squatter settlement. Soon tho 
community centre was a thriving 
enterprise comprising an open-air 
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Immunization cover In the Tagadum alum has risen 
from four per cent to over 50 per cent 


theatre, a mother-child health cen- 
tre, a library, two schools and a 
police station. It was also the only 
building with electricity for several 
hundred metres In any direction. 
Jaffar Bamkar was one of its lead- 
ing lights. 

By 1982, the drought In the Red 
Sea Hills had intensified, and over 
the next three years the Beja be- 
gan to starve. They also lost an 
estimated 90% of the camels and 
goats which are their livelihood. 
The trickle down the mountainside 
to the Deims became a torrent. 
Many Be|a fared little better In the 
unhygienic and alien environ- 


ment of the urban slums, a prob- 
lem which was compounded by 
the nomads' stubborn resistance 
lo new Ideas. Bamkar recalls: 
"The displaced believed In their 
traditional medicine. They had not 
much confidence in immunization 
or modern medicine. They needed 
mobilization." 

Bamkar had, by this stage, al- 
ready set up the Tagadum Street 
Theatre, and because ol his ex- 
perience as a health Inspector, 
was encouraged to begin weaving 
simple health education messages 
Into the shows. He explains: 
"These people were not using the 


modern means of communications 
like radio . television and the new- 
spapers, so we thought of theatre. 
We tried to put the messages 
across in a very simple and direct 
performance." 

At the end of 19B5, UNICEF's 
current head of EPI, Ian Pett, was 
searching for a means of Improv- 
ing Port Sudan's Immunization 
coverage, which was then one of 
the lowest in the country. A 
chance remark pul him on to Jaf- 
far Bamkar. Within a few weeks. 
Tagadum Street Theatre began 
nightly performances in the Deims 
of a show called "Immunize Your 
Children Against The Six Dis- 
eases'. The production had three 
very basic aims. It seeks to edu- 
cate the audience so that they can 
recognize "The Six Deadly Dis- 
eases" of measles, polio, TB, teta- 
nus, whooping cough and diph- 
theria. It seeks to teach that a 
non-lmmunlzed child may die or be 
disabled, whereas an immunized 
child can be protected. And it 
seeks to entertain. 

The action is simple. A doctor 
(stethoscope and white coat) 
comes on stage and talks of the 
six diseases. One by one they ap- 
pear, shrieking and wailing, in ga- 
rish all- enveloping costumes of 
pink, yellow and blue, highlighted 
by black spots and stripes. One by 
one they are Introduced, their 
symptoms described. Enter a fa- 
ther and son. to whom the doctor 
explains the benefits of immuniza- 
tion. The father refuses. A second 
father and son appear, and this 
time the medical advice is ac- 
cepted; the vaccination is carried 
out. The first boy returns on stage, 
and the six diseases creep up on 
him. The boy drops down dead; 
the germs dance gleefully over hls 
body. The father mourns. The ac- 
tion is replayed with the second 
boy. though this time it is the 
germs that collapse to the stage: 
the vaccines have triumphed. 

The first lime we saw the show 
was at a UNICEF children's 


concert laid on for Port Sudan's 
dignitaries and their families. 
Feedback was minimal, and the 
performances were correspond- 
ingly leaden. Jaffar Bamkar was 
not surprised: "Of course the peo- 
ple here tonight are familiar with 
their TV's and videos, so our per- 
formance would be of little interest 
to them. We always like to perform 
where people are really at risk — 
we think that this is the place 
where we are truly needed." 

On a good night in tho Deims, 
Tagadum draws 500 or 600 spec- 
tators, many of whom have seen 
the show several times before. Af- 
terwords, in the streets, 
the children can be seen 
taking the parts of the 
doctor and IhB germs. The 
message has hit home. 

When Tagadum performs in 
other shanty areas ol Pori Sudan, 
different actors are used, so 
shows are put on in Arabic, Beja 
and Beni Amer. There are also 
plans to devise another play de- 
picting the benefits of oral rehy- 
dration therapy. The possibilities 
are endless. 

Says Bamkar "The idea can be 
expanded to all areas of Sudan, 
and all languages, using volun- 
teers, not professional actors.. Any. 
group can do it, because it is very 
simple. It does not need much ex- 
perience; it does not need a thea- 
tre or lights. We can do it in any 
street — In just twenty minutes. 
People come, we work, and then 
we move. Nomadic theatre, you 
can call it." 

And the results? Well. In one 
year, beginning in late 1985, Im- 
munization coverage in the Taga- 
dum slum area rose from four per 
cent to over 50 per cent. Jaffar 
Bamkar likes to display the im- 
munization record book ol (he lo- 
cal health centre. The years 19B3 
to 1985 are shown lo llll just live 
pages. Then, slowly, he leafs 
through the thirty pages that 
cover inoculations performed dur- 
ing 1986. 


Young geniuses behind bars 
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that tell a'story: 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special lo The St:» 

"A CHILD is born with hidden 
potentials which, if well explored 
and well directed, would result in 
perfect growth and remarkable 
development. Otherwise, these 
potentials would emanate in a ne- 
gative manner and lead the child 
lo distraction.' 

This was one of Ihe main theo- 
ries in child psychology which sur- 
vived in spite ol the lac that some 
other leaders in this hold tried lo 
contradict it William tames be- 
lieved that a child was nothing but 
a mass of confusion, empty of 
coherent thoughts and senses. 
John Lock believed that a child 
was like a white sheet of paper 
knowing only what we teach him. 
both ol which theories deprive the 
child of all initiatives or mental 
powers whatsoever. One ol the 
psychologists who doesn't agree 
wilh these theories is Michael 
Louis, who says that children are 
more capable of doing much more 
than we think, and much earlier 
than we know it." 

' Louis, director of the gifted chil- 
dren’s section in Princeton, New 
Jersey, discovered this in one of 
his studies carried out on a num- 
ber of children between 9 months 
and five years (pre-school! in 
1982. 
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Dr Eugeny Madanat. doctor of 
Child Development Psychology 
and Social Psychology In element- 
ary education, from Ann Arbor Un- 
iversity in Michigan, has written 
four books and is working on her 
lifth. Her books all deal with 
language development and prob- 
lems in primary schools in Jordan. 
This topic was also the topic ol 
her Ph.D thesis. Dr Madanat her- 
self is a supporter of Michael 
Louis's theory, and this she had 
found out from personal exper- 
ience and research done on 
schools here in Jordan, while, 
working for the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in her capacity as a member 
of the Programming Section. 

EDUCATION 

'Most of the schools that 
graduate many of the top students 
in the country start with two fore- 
ign languages other than Ihe Ara- 
bic mother language, from the first 
years of primary school, and their 
students turn out to be best 
students in the Kingdom, and do 
not face any problems whatsoever 
when they go abroad for their hi- 
gher education." 

Dr Madanat firmly believes that 
a child belween five and ten years 
old is capable of learning at the 


same spBod and efficiency equal 
to lhal ot a university sludent. 
Whol a child between two to ten 
years of age can learn In one year, 
would require an adult five years 
to do the same. 

Dr Madanat speaks of another 
study done by Prof Fredrick W 
Bertolset. head of the Bilingual 
Departmeni in Ann Arbor, carried 
out In 1980 on children of foreign 
studentB (mainly Arabs), belween 
four lo five years of age. and 
found out that they were capable 
of learning English as a second 
language, mastering it in six 
months and their progress was 
much more Impressive than their 
parents. 

Another study carried out in this 
field , also emphasizing the hidden 
abilities of children, was by Dr 
Louis Kamel Mlika, in Egypt in 
196B on students of primary 
classes in private schools, and 
found out that students were very 
easily coping with learning three 
languages in addition to their 
mother Arabic language. 

Dr Madanat's opinion was that 
any failure on the pari of the child 
to master a language is due lo ne- 
gligence on behalf of the teacher 
or the school, and not. the child 
himself. Jean Jacques Ronssean 
once said; "Give ine a healthy 
child and a competent teacher and 
i'll give you a genius". 
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An Increasing number of children in developing countries now 
havethe benefit ofa full six years of basic pri maty school educa- 
tion. Often iL is compulsory and free. The majority of pupils 
today complete nil primary grades - but in some countries less 
than 50 percent go on to secondary school . frequently because 
parents cannot afford fees. 
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Kenya 

100 

08.5 

19 

Singapore 

100 

90.0 

69 

Indonesia 

100 

lift. I 

37 

Jordan 

100 

97.0 

7H 

Brazil 

. too 

30.4 

42 

Malaysia 

99 

97.2 

49 

United Arab Emirates 95 

97.0 

54 

Zambia 

94 

84.0 

17 

India! . 

85 

38.0 

34 

Ghana 

79 

74.7 

38 

Oman 

83 • 

60. 1 

28 

Saudi Arabia. 

. 59 

79.4 

36 
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‘New comprehensive 
art’ in Turk paintings 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

JEAN TURK, a Lebanese artist 
currently exhibiting In Amman, has 
dedicated himself to art ever since 
he was 10 'years old. Driven by 
strong artistic tendencies, hie 
talents were encouraged and 
guided by his family. 

As a young man. he directed his 
efforts towards painting and 
scultpure where he received a di- 

g ioma in thia field from the Le- 
anese Fine Arts Institute, after 
which he headed towards cinema- 
tography and theatrical decoration 
to cultural studies and fashion de- 
sign. But even that didn't quench 
his thirst for art, so he headed for 
Paris. After that he returned to Le- 
banon to register his first 
accomplishment In the 
world of art: a new sch- 

ool of art. 

"It's a very unique school,” he 
tells The Star, "It does not belong 
to any of the previous schools, yet 
it contains all of them, this is why I 
called it The New Comprehensive 
School’. The main characteristics 
of thia school is that classical orig- 
inality persists in it. but It moulds 
modern philosophical, cultural and 
ideological thought." 

In determining this new artistic 
trend for himself, he Is granted the 
liberty to use any artistic techn- 
ique or medium he likes, and wi- 
shes to. Different artistic Inclina- 
tions could present themselves In 
one painting, releasing the artist 
from all ties and bonds end giving 
him the opportunity to relay his 
idea without restriction. 

"In my paintings the main 
concept Is there, vividly clear yet 
reaching out and inciting any dif- 
ferent hidden fantasies and Imagi- 
nation in the viewer. I don't believe 
In just using colourful demonstra- 
tions to attract eyes to my paint- 
ings, there has to be much more 
to It than Just that, in my opinion." 

The artist has participated In a 
number of group exhibitions and 
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Woman at work with ‘kubbah 
Turk 

had a number of private ones of 
his own. 

His wife Gloria, who Is an 
equally accomplished artist her- 
self, has also participated with him 
In joint exhibitions, In Europe and 
America as well as Lebanon and 
now. Amman. 

"Amman has become an impor- 
tant artistic location lately and is 
regarded as very significant in the 
Arab world as well as internation- 
ally. In my opinion, this Is due to 
the active Initiative of the Jorda- 
nian artiste in general and of 
course the support they receive 
from Their Majesties In this parti- 
cular Held. This is why I accepted 
the Invitation so enthusiastically. 
Now I’m holding my first exhibition 
in an Arab country, other than Le- 
banon of course. 

On the present condition and 
standard of art In Lebanon he 
says "Contrary to what many non- 
Lebanese people may think, art is 
flourishing in Lebanon now In spits 
of the war. Exhibitions take place 


a 1986 painting by 

and large audiences attend. Nev- 
ertheless, although the war has 
barely affected the artistic activity 
In the sense of performance, it did 
leave its savage finger prints on 
the works of many artists. But 
now, like most of the Lebanese 
people the Lebanese artist is try- 
ing his best to escape the bitter 
reality of his present, therefore he 
retreats towards the romantic 
peacefulness of nature, the sweet 
soothing colours and calm scen- 
ery of the Lebanese countryside, 
with Its shepherds and sheep, and 
the old grandmother grinding the 
meal In the traditional huge stone 
basin, the beautiful brick hut rest- 
ing on the slope of a green hill." 

Turk will be exhibiting about 40 
of his natural scenery paintings 
and about 15 of the new school, 
all of which are in oil and the 'knife 
and brush' techniques which bring 
much life to his creativity. 

The exhibition which starts to- 
day, Thursday, will go on until 14 
June, at the Petra Bank Art Gallery. 


Platoon’s world of no restraints 


By Ayman Al-Safadl 

Special to The Star 

LIKE FRANCIS Coppla In 'Apoca- 
lypse Now*, Oliver Stone in 'Pla- 
toon', uses the Vietnam war as the 
setting of his movie to depict man 
when placed In an environment 
where the rules of the civilized 
world do not apply, and where he 
, Is freed from social, religious, and 
cultural restraints. 

Stone undergoes the voyage to 
. the underworld and sails into the 
depths of the human soul to reveal 
Its truth when the superego Is 
powerless, and the ego is In con- 
trol. 

i ^"l?* 0 three major characters in 
Platooh': Barnz, Elias and Taylor, 
are but three different stages of 
dne. person. They are the three 
different stages of Kurtz in 'Apo- 
calypse Now' , or rather, In Jospeh 
Conrad's 'Heart. 6f Darkness’. 

It is ; pot a coincidence that 
Barnz-, the : merciless, . vlpious, and 
; irfoat r powerful ’character in the 
! mpvle has been In Vietnam longer. 

! thati Anyone else. In fact, it is hls J 
i long stay there that has rendered 
.hlm, ;, s6. It- Is a . period of seven 
: years In a jungle where the utmost 
aim of .everybody is. to maintain 
their SOuls In 'their bodies, where 
'court: martlals. and organising laws 
;dp npt exist. ■■ In a Word, where 
restraints that took 1 man thou- 
■sands; ofyeqrsto I darn: to live 
Pwlth, -apd , abide., by, , 'are’ derjio- 
j-lHfbed, . -i: . ! * •; • -| • 

' Such a psrfod.fn such a place Is 

-V'< T : 

* 

T '■ rSi'Oi. : ■ I, •' 


enough to drive him back to his 
origins, and render him like his 
forefathers who lived In stone 
caves and killed so as nol to get 
K|]|80. 

Barnz’s conflict - with Ellas Is 
only a reflection of the old conflict 
within himself- the conflict be- 
tween good and evil. Ellas is the 
fanned human being who wants to 
do things according to regulations 
set by restrained persona to regu- 
late a restrained world where 
there are, as Conrad putB it, "a 
butcher round one corner, a po- 
liceman, round another," and -a 
neighbour or a friend living next 
dqor. 

Naturally Barnz wins the fight. 
In Vietnam he Is ’reality’, he Is the 
man of the place, and thus the 
character who Is more qualified to 

• keep on going. ; 

„ a ‘‘ re8h i 0 a man- 
ifestation of the transformation- 
process from, the civilized man- to 
h0 J 3r L m . V0 on0, H 0 comes from 
1 a ui? ,0h :P l ? 88 J cultivated.:: society 
.with which ha Is, still connected 

• through correspondence ; . when -he 

first arrives In Vietnam.- . V 

: Yet only when he loses conriec-. 

► tlon with II la he able to adjust to 1 
and Jive with the new valuta ore-! 
Vail|ng in . Vietnam. T-. . 

• When he lrles to take reverse 

• V on Ellas: killer; he (ails: Ellas' Is the 1 
' person, or -i he part of hljtaelf he i 1 
-likes more than .arty thjng L else 1 ■/ 
Barnz: "ain’t : meant , to die." . and 

1 the only! thing thht can kill- Barnz . 


Is a Barnz," as one of the soldiers " 
says. 

Eventually, and after a battle ■' 
during which his life Is not only L 
threatened by the Vietnamese, but 
also by the final stage of his w 
transformation, Taylor sleeps to 
wake up as a new Barnz. At that : 
point, he kills Barnz only to take 
his place. , n 

Yet, luckily enough, he is soon 
‘fKpn back to the cultivated world. 
And through the mere knowledge 
that he Is to go back, he regains . 
touch with it. and starts reflecting. 

He says that he feels like a child 
born by both Barnz and Ellas, and 
recognizes that thsy'were fighting*' 
the enemy in themselves. 

"All .Europe contributed to the 
mak ng of Kurtz " says Conrard. ’ 
Yet in the 18th century Congo, his 
a »w . bad * he chance to "look ■ 
within and know a, nq restraint, no 
no fear;" and "struggle 
blindly with Itself.".; .- . ^ 

.~,? ucb l8 3 ha ca8e with Barnz, 
Ellas, and Taylor; and similar are 
thB reasons that make Barhz a 
; Barnz. • -ii a r ', 

' ..y® 9°. nobody, saw a 'thing’" ', 
i e he only,reactlon that a soldier ;i 
V. FlatObn' says whrtn hls collea- : 
i sue brutishly murder^ an unarmed 
T M statement ." 

. uplplda. the .whole. trtUlh. It Is the 
.. ^rde 6f tradition^, the. fear of pu- . 

: nishment. and the will to fit in, that 

■KRP*^ 8 the t F ar ‘ nz In man, and • 

; ! nWl M ,s sb-cal|ed : 
'.a, civilized manner.’ > . 

it . 
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Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


Francis Ford 
Coppola’s vision of 

young hero delinquents 

CtoBm« L rnr FILM u Th f 0uts,dera ' (referred to In last week’s 
own aUemnu! T ,he Flamlngo Kid') is its director's 

rL^ m ^» a L ar * m8 addr ®ased to the younger gsnera- 
aolrt- SL?n. t8 . ,d ^ 8 ? f the t,t,e are those who try to "stay 

when that wbI*? y tryln ? to Gapture lon 9 lost moments 
J-E ,: b ® y " 8r ® young, Innocent and carefree. Their ultl- 

S ..' a P nd to May° there! * ''*** Pl3Ce t,me th8t 18 80 

almad'v orn«ui?niH h ° 8 »u out8lders a re not people who have 

fha1?chnr!h«<!^ ? h they ^. re two younfl boyB hard| v out of 
Bivtlan Jobnn y and p ony Boy are only fourteen and 

“^ behind V .h8m a y ,e< " ,ha ' thBy have le, » ,hair 9o1 ' 

Po u y u Boy are part of a 9 an 9 (The Greasers), 
fiwn y Thf h i n u u another 9 fln fl from a different part of 
nrtnifl Jan* L a8h b8twe8n the two gangs is more than simple 
n? 4 i b fld 14 ha8 118 d «®P®r roots in their dlffer- 
G,as8 » culture and total way of life. But the two 
S!n£l d0 J QVe th,n 9® 1° common; a love for rebellion, van- 
wn nn n 0XC °. 8si Y », v,0,Bnc ®' 14 ls lhl ® violence that leads 
rt2r ( i?/'o J 2* , hV y Ji° i i a boy ,rom the opposite gang in 
°/u b a I r ?r d ^ p °ny Boy who was being brutally ass- 
aulted ... thus both boys become runaway delinquents. 

o*i^ h H l8 ? n . th t run * th ® y 888 a hous ® on «re. They stop ln- 
y 40 h8, P 8ave the children caught In the flames. 
ouJ y l* m 00 ? 10 °. cal h8ro ® 8 hut remain delinquents In 
herotc deed t l8 aW * Johnny ® v ®ntually pays his life for his 

nf n2iH 8 !!L.*J? e i 9 reaaers 1 ' however, are dreamers with hearts 
noS2i d ?!?n ny » and Ponyi Ther ® * 8 the really ‘tough guy' 
S “ fNw ho would do any amount of damage 
innini? C i ks Q A nd 8n ^ oy any ac tton as long as It was 
irFn oS* ? ,aw j A runaway criminal. Dallas ends up by bs- 

thSt l i«h 8d b l^ the po,lca “ a lota Hy different death to 
that of Johnny, but with the same tragic effect. 

m L h ! 88ad P^t'ay® 1 ot the state of youth Is the subject of 
Jlnnn inw fl,ms lhat ar8 about the young, for the 
rSS t y the yo V nfll ' Tha Outsiders', however, is spe- 

fiia* ^ ec * u ?.? 1 8 mado hy a great director whose 

[52* *. .SIR 1 a I Btro making had been a film about the 
y ?*Ju 0, _X?, U re A b| 9 Boy Now', an Interesting examination 
?n 'th« 08l ? e ^ atl f n - Though totally different In mood 

IstlcawareneaV 8 ' b °* h 1 1,18 share thalr makor8 acut8 art - 

RirtAra' 18 ma 9nlflcently expressed in 'The Out- 

thft ! 8 :? ni f nlIca « | y 80d mood and enhanced by 

Th« B?.n2 Li k 8,,8ct8 at which Coppola Is always expert. 

u?h5 ho !2 9 ^ p, ? y a , nd * thB ®nchanting music and 
SS tn t-hf » t f f 1 ! yr,ca <sun a by Stevie Wonder) all add 
very sad 6 way ol^f? ° B V8ry b8aul,,ul but 8ad Wm about a 

Recent film releases 

fpM h Gra 7 ce u and Ohuck during Vietnam era (Good) 

nitih 0 , Z 2 eh * ke . “ Liu,e Hot Pursuit (PG-13) John Cu- 
^ nudear sack — Youth struggles to 

f«T^MB h /fflr5 n nded but prep08_ rendezvous with sweetheart, 

Rouofii unL o .. / n » . ! ®P id ' teen . comedy- adventure 

f® v ®d y Hills Cop II (R) Eddie (Fair) 

sn hni thic de ! r S ?? p not Ishtar (PG-13) Warren Beatty, 
RUr!l? ! • Dust,n Hoffman — Amusing 

Wrnls K\m Bryce road movie about third-rate 

Lv f y Performers in the Middle East 
comedy about girl who creates (Good) 

^ d 7 on,Um 8,,8r one dr l nk Lethal Weapon (R) Mel Glb- 
Th® x 80n > Dsnny Glover — Cop 

(PG) 'ChlDmunkR k or.»®?^ venture buddy actioner Is compromised 
the-world balloon n rnLf r0U r nd " by overw rtelmlng violence (Fair) 
tan t W kiddle ion 8 * p9a ‘ Platoon (R) Tom Berenger - 

(Good)” 0 animated feature Powerful, vivid account of Viet- 
nam war, horror and inner co- 

Creepshow 2 (R) George (Groafr ***"** 

phenKing horror' stories^ Pro l 8Ct x {PQ > MatthBW Brod- 

**amAa sas: ass* r— ■* 

Ca^ en i P, w!|S 1 ne a ( n R d ) J h 98 

a «S3‘' ra,6e 8nOUOh 


r.-r . . -r“ 
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Matchmaking makes a comeback 


By Russell Warren Howe 

Special to The Star 

WASHINGTON — After centuries 
of stories and plays In almost 
every culture about the tragedy of 
young lovers dragged apart and 
forced into bonds of convenience 
or suitability, match- making is still 
in style. 

Arranged marriages are even 
making a comeback In the wealthi- 
est and most educated cultures. 

If Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ still speaks to the 20th cen- 
tury heart (it was updated in the 
musical ‘West Side Story’), and 
has its equivalents In the literature 
of Asia, the Middle East and else- 
where, it is perhaps mostly be- 
cause almost everyone can disap- 
prove of Shakespeare's feuding 
families and their global counter- 
parts. 

Now, however, young Montag- 
ues and Capulets attending Ver- 
ona University might question 
whether a hot-blooded 14-year- 
old like Romeo was really condi- 
tioned to be a faithful husband and 
responsible father. 

And upwardly mobile young 
Puerto Ricans in Spanish Harlem 
might feel that Maria of ’West Side 
Story' should have qualified as a 
paramedic first, Just In case things 
didn't work out with Juan. 

In Japan, by far the richest end 
best-educated nation in Asia, a 
recent study by the Sanwa Bank 
found that a quarter of the 
730,000 weddings which took 
place In the country last year were 
‘omiai’ — arranged marriages. 

They are usually put together 
for a handsome fee by a ‘nakodo’ 
(match-maker), belonging to a 
guild set up in the Kamakura Era 
(1185-1333). 

Such negotiated alliances are 
mots sophisticated than those in 
some parts of the world where 
bride and groom may not meet un- 
til their wedding, or who may be 
awarded to each other, like tho- 
roughbred horses, before they are 
actually old enough to procreate. 

Typically, parents with a mar- 
riageable son or daughter will 
send a personal and family profile 
and a photograph to the ’nakodo’ , 
who is often a mlddla-agad or el- 
derly woman whose own marriage 


has failed and who has turned to 
marriage brokerage to make ends 
meet. 

The 'nakodo' will suggest a 
march and the young couple will 
meet, usually In an expensive pri- 
vate room in a luxurious hotel or 
restaurant — with whichever fa- 
ther is footing the bill Beeking to 
impress the other. 

With one or both parents from 
each side present, the initial 
stand-off Is awkward and intimi- 
dating. While the parents pose 
polite but loaded questions to 
each other and to the potential 
8on-or daughter-in-law, the young 
principals try to evaluate each 
other quickly. 

If one of the two youngsters is 
sufficiently put off to say so. in sp- 
ite of all that father has already 
spent, the 'nakoko' looks for a 
more suitable candidate. 

The meeting is never mentioned 
again by either side, so as not to 
spoil the rejected young man or 
woman's chances elsewhere. If 
the first meeting goes well, subse- 
quent trysts are arranged, almost 
always with a chaperone. 

Meanwhile, both sides will prob- 
ably have engaged private detec- 
tives to check on the family back- 
grounds. 

In Singapore, Asia's most suc- 
cessful economy sfter Japan, a 
government -owned Computer Ma- 
trimonial Service seeks to bring 
together male and female merito- 
crats to expand the ’elite’ gene 
pool. 

To persuade those whom Pre- 
mier Lee Kwan Yew sees as the 
elite to produce talented offspring, 
couples who have a third child 
receive a $10,000 bonus. 

What is significant Is that in 
both of Asia’6 most hi-tech, edu- 
cationally "liberated" countries, 
the match-making tradition has 
been updated by the computer. 

Japan has 1 3 computerized 
marriage bureaux, the biggest be- 
ing Nakodo Renmei (roughly, 
March-maker Inc or Marriage 
Broker Ltd). Subscribers are 
video-taped explaining themsel- 
ves, and these tapes are shown, 
without name identification to 
prospective spouses. 



THE FRIENDS of Archaeology are keeping up their busy sched- 
ule with three regular trips and one rather special one on offer 
for the month. 

Taken in order of happening, they begin with a trip of Tell 
el-Sa'idiyeh in the Jordan Valley on Friday 5 June. Jonathan 
Tubb of the British Museum is in his third season of excavations 
at the Bronze and Early Iron Age site and he will be leading the 
trip. Departure is from the Amra Hotel at 9.00 am in private cars. 

On Saturday B June the Department of Antiquities, the French 
Embassy and French Institute of Archaeology are organizing a 
celebration to mark the completion of the Qasr al-Abed restora- 
tton at Iraq al-Amir. Panels with photographs, sketches and 
drawings prepared by architect, Francois Larche and Pierre 
Lange will be on display and visitors are invited to witness the 
dramatic lifting of the last sculptured stone into its original place 
In the monument. Activities will begin at 5.30 pm and as parking 
space is very limited, car pooling would be appreciated. On Fri- 
day 19 June Dr Fawzi Zayadine of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties will lead a tour to Oalater Rabad above Ajloun, which Is one 
°' the few Arab castles dating from Crusader times. Departure 
will be at 9.00 am from the Amra Hotel in private cars. 

On the tentative list is a trip planned for Tell Umeifi on Friday 
28 June. Thia is an Early Bronze and Iron Age site off the desert 
highway on the way to the airport and Larry Herr and Oyslein 
LaBlanca are at present leading excavations there. For confir- 
mation of the trip watch the English papers or call ACOR 
(848117) Almut Busse (642020) or Cindy Kenton (B18B70). 

.. Looking to next month, there is a trip planned to the Wadi 
Mujib region on Friday. 10 July. Dr Fawzi Zayadine will be the 
guide once more and the trip should Include the Roman road and 
Roman outpost of Mahattat el Haj, the Iron Age site of Balu eh 
8nd the Roman camp at Lejjun. Departure will be at 8.00 am, 
; no ' e 8.00 am from the Amra Hotel and in private cars. 

: NOTE: Please remember summer trips to any area can be very 
not. It is Important to bring plenty to drink and some protection 
‘torn the sun for your own comfort, 


Later, a couple are brought 
together in the presence of a com- 
pany counsellor, then at sedate 
agency parties or Mount Fuji picn- 
ics with other couples. 

Computerization of the match- 
making tradition is an outgrowth of 
Westernization. In one model 
country, West Germany, the larg- 
est robot marriage broker claims 
30,000 subscribers at any one 
time. 

It sends one ‘partner sugges- 
tion’ a week for up to two years, 
for s maximum of 104 choices. 

Men simply seeking a pliable 
date are put off by the requireme- 
nt that subscribers answer 755 
questions about everything from 
smoking and hygiene habits to 
tastes in music, clothes and vaca- 
tions. 

The unproven supposition of the 
agencies, computerized or not. is 
that if two people both like Mozart, 
marijuana, meat sausages, large 
families, skiing and conservative 
economics, they will make a good 
match, especially if she wants 
someone tall and fair and he 
wants someone short and dark, 
and that fits as well. 

The rejected romanticism of 
Romeo-Juliet 'love at first sight' 
attraction has been replaced by 
the computer fad — assuming 
that robots can do for human rela- 
tions what they have conspi- 
cuously failed to do for corporate 
relations in selecting the 'ideal' 
branch manager, executive se- 
cretary or salesman. 

Among major nations, nowhere 
does the traditional approach to 
marriage engineering prevail as 
much as In India, where the matri- 
monial advertisements In the Sun- 
day editions of the ‘Hindustan 
Times’ and the ‘TlmeB of India’ are 
avidly read. 

Countless columns of fathers or 
brothers offer their daughters or 
sisters, and partners or interested 
parties themselves offer prospec- 
tive grooms. 

What is striking Is how many 
advertisers are people such as 
women dentists and wealthy men 
who must have no problems meet- 
ing scores of prospective mates 
every week. 

They perhaps reflect what a Ja- 


panese female university graduate 
told the 'Asahi Shim bun' in a 
recent survey of marriage habits: 
“Love matches are for waitresses 
and peasant girls." 

Is romance dead, or has it 
simply become more rational? Are 
men once again seeking home- 
loving mothers for their future chil- 
dren; are women now once more 
seeking man who are gentle and 
who will pay the bills? 

Even In the most materially and 
emotionally liberated Western cul- 
tures, young people are turning to 
the computer, the robotic 'na- 
kodo', to free them from their own 
potential mistakes. 

International pen-pal services 
exist to bring Romeo and Juliet 
together, not in bashful glances 
during a ritual male slugfest but In 
patient exchange of letters. 

In Hawaii, for example, a Har- 
vard Business School graduate 
and his Japanese-born wife run a 
company called Cherry Blossoms. 

It has brought together, by mail, 
about 50,000 comparatively tall, 
comparatively rich American 
males who are tired of brassy Am- 
erican ‘feminists', and who seek 
short, pretty, feminine Asian 
brides, with about 50,000 Asian 
girls who are tired of macho Asian 
males and who seek tall, finan- 
cially secure, relatively gentle Am- 
erican men. 

A score of smaller agencies are 
now competing for a piece of the 
market Cherry Blossoms created. 

One such American ‘nakodo’ 
was recently quoted in a magazine 
as saying his average local client 
was earning more than $50,000 a 
year and was looking for a 
"divorce -proof, permanent union." 

The pen-pals usually corre- 
spond for at least six months be- 
fore the American finally makes 
the heavy investment of flying to 
Asia for a long vacation, the 
match-maker said, adding, "They 
fall In love after they marry.” 

That wsb what ’nakodo' were 
telling young people to do in ka- 
makura nine centuries ago. 

Russell Warren Howe Ls a 
Washington-based author and 
journalist who travels frequently 
In Asia. 



The delegation of French journalists 


• In co-operation with the French 
Airlines, the Amman Marriott Hotel 
hosted a delegation of 25 

French journalists representing 25 
major press corporations In 
France. 

Director Genera! of the hotel Mr 


Haile Aguilar, said that the delega- 
tion's visit Is aimed at offering 
French journalists the opportunity 
to see the touristic and historical 
attractions |n the Kingdom as well 
as to come to terms with Jorda- 
nian culture. 


<WliL 


French journalists go on Air 
France and Marriott tour 


Hunchback 

AMMAN, like a seed planted 
In compost, grew with a 
hunchback. Its stem shot up 
long, thin and awkward ... . 
but It grew. 

As a result, It got this 
hunchback. And that's why 
today It's a clean city, but 
not by implication a healthy 
one; it Is safe, but not with- 
out Its risks; It Is cosy, but 
not gratifying. 

Fortunately, It has out- 
grown its peers and thrived 
on listlessly. In spite of tur- 
bulence and mostly due to it. 

That is why life Is so uncer- 
tain. We have a mortal battle 
between romance (or fiction) 
and reality, but as yet no one 
can distinguish between the 
two. 

That Is why life Is so con- 
tradictory. Children are gen- 
erally brighter than their par- 
ents, more Ironic, more alert. 
While children scold, parents 
have tantrums. 

That Is why life is so heavy. 

We defy most rules, most . 
norms, but not the conven- 
tions. And as we stumble and 
fair over these, we become 
heavily burdened with them. 

It's the Eastern etiquette, 
otherwise known as acquie- 
scence or assimilation. Then 
we blab quite nonsensically 

■ about set standards, but 
who’s to know? And if 
someone did, who's to care? 
Quite obviously: people who 

< are hooked on standards or 
people who are simply 

■ wasted. 

No-one, however, can call 
It an unattractive city, In sp- 
i Ite of its hunchback. Random 
. order Is Its special way of 
‘l life, constant change and ra- 
: pld growth keep a place for 
! flexibility, so nothing is , 
necessarily permanent. 

No-one can call It an uni- 
maginative city. Surprises 
are In store In every pothole, 

In every morning cloud. No 
other city can beat that. An 
occasional labyrinth, a fre- 
quent misprint and even a 
policeman who gets run- 
over... 

That is a charm. For Am- 
man's hunchback, like Lon- 
don's ingrowing toenails or 
Paris' hairy warts, Is only a 
i metaphorical burden for the 
i wayward city. 

Its amazingly rapid muta- 
bility, where everything 
undergoes change of some : 
sort or another, sooner or 
later. Is the sum of Its charm. 
Mistakes are undone, like 
nasty knots, (not like plastic 
surgery for ugly wartB: we 
'i don't have wartB) or other- 
wise they are simply and 
easily endured. 

^ The eccentric city with a 
l hunchback full of conven- 
i tlons Is trying to draw a line 
.? between romance and real- 
i ity. between sense and sen- 
sltlvlty, between the con- 
| science and moral science. I : 
! » could add 'between quality 
J and quantity', but that's a '■ 
v cliche and we must, if any- L 
r thing, keep away from that. 
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AMMAN (Star) — Friday, 5 June 
marks (he 20th anniversary of the 
Six Day War of 1987 between Is- 
rael and her. Arab neighbours 
Egypt, Jordan and Syria. It up- 
rooted about 145,000 registered 
Palestine refugees for the second 
lime in 19 years, and still affects 
many of their lives today. The Un- 
ited Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) set up 10 em- 
ergency camps for the displaced 
refugees east of the River Jordan, 
and these shanty towns are now 
the most visible sign of the con- 
flict. although time has aged them. 

Fate sequence 

In 1966-67, a series of border 
incidents was followed by reports 
of troop movements and a rise in 
tension. On 22 May 1967, Egypt 
declared that the Strait of Tiran, 
gateway to the Israeli port of Eilat, 
wqs closed to Israeli shipping. Is- 
rael's Premier Levi Eshkol said 
next day that interference with Is- 
raeli shipping would be regarded 
aa an act of war. UN Secretary- 
General U Thant flew to Cairo on, 
first meeting UN representatives 
including UNRWA Commissioner- 
General Lawrence Michelmore. 
Then he had talks with Egypt's 
President Nasser. But U Thant's 
peace mission was doomed to fail- 
ure. 


A week later Jordan and Egypt 
signed a defence pact parallel to 
that which Egypt had already con- 
cluded with Syria six months ear- 
lier. Moshe Dayan was appointed 
Israeli defence minister on 31 
May, and on 4 June the Israeli ca- 
binet adopted his proposal of 
armed action' "to liberate Israel 
from the military stranglehold that 
was being increasingly tightened 
and to prevent the attack that was 
about to bB launched against her 
by the forces of the United Arab 
Command", as Dayan was to write 
later. 

‘Just In case' 


The outside world, unaware of 
this plan, thought that tension was 
easing. At UNRWA's field office In 
Jerusalem, there was a feeling 
that the emergency arrangements 
that had been made to maintain 
services to refugees would not be 
necessary after all. Nevertheless, 
three international staff members 
moved into a hotel to form the nu- 
cleus of an emergency field office, 
and the UNRWA field director, Bob 
Fisher, decided to give his Amman 
representative a cheque for em- 
ergency funds Just in case they 
are needed,” They were to be 
needed very soon, UNRWA's 
area officer In the Amman at the 
time, Basil Ennab, recalls, "That 
was on the Friday. On the follow- 
ing Monday, 6 June, I was banking 
the cheque when I heard that the 
: war had started." He was to need 
. the money for relief and to pay sa- 
laries to stranded staff members 
. Who came In to the Amman office 
; lot heJp. 


• v Another UNRWA staff member 
who had prepared for the worst 
was.Kamal Habboub, now Deputy 
Relief Services Officer. On 6 June 
1967, he! was the Agency's Port 
Officer for Aqaba, with reaponsl- 
: billty for handling incoming shlp- 
;■ ments of relief supplies. He had 
. .Spent the preceding days moving 
stocks df food commodities' out or 

• the port to safer locations,, and ha 
set. off for -Jerusalem, then UNR- 

. •. WA's field office.' for Jordan, to .see 
to the related paperwork. He 
never reached Jerusalem: it was 
' cut off; by fighting: Reporting ln- 
, stead to! UNRWA Ip Amman, where 

• .Director Bob Fisher was using hla 
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Battlefield relics on the tourist route to Jericho 


Twenty years under 
Israeli occupation 


Trail of havoc 


On the Mediterranean shore 
south of Tel Aviv, the Administra- 
tive Services Officer of the Gaza 
Strip, Mahmoud al Khatib, was at- 
tending an Unrwa meeting In Gaza 
Town. Heavy fighting had left a 
trail of havoc which grew worse 
toward the Egyptian frontier, but 
Khatib wanted to get back to his 
family In Rafah camp. He hitched 
a lift on a southbound army truck, 
but still does not know whose 
army ft belonged to. In Jerusalem 
on 6 June, UNRWA's Deputy Field 
Director Jeff Cassels learned from 
the radio at about 8.30 am that Is- 
raeli aircraft had been bombing 
Egyptian airfields. From that 
moment. It became clear that full 
scale war had broken out, and that 
It would only be a question of time 
before Jordan became Involved, 
he recalls. 

At 10 am Director Fisher arrived 
by car from Amman, having seen 


many tanks on the road. In Jer- 
usalem he set the emergency plan 
into operation under Jeff Caeeele, 
and returned to the Jordanian ca- 
pital In case the road should' be 
cut — which It was. In due course. 

Jeff Cassels was collecting a 
tape recorder from his Jerusalem 
apartment shortly afterwards 
when "the peace and quiet which 
had hitherto prevailed was sud- 
denly shattered and all hell broke 
loose. Firing broke out every- 
where. It was impossible to tell 
which direction It was coming 
from; nor did we waste time fin- 
ding out". He made It safely back 
to the emergency office at She- 
pherd's Hotel and was still able to 
liaise with Fisher In Amman and 
other UN offices by telephone; but 
(he line was soon cut. 

Key position 

The UNRWA field office on Am- 
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Israel to develop anti 
ij missile rocket 

r i 

• l 4 • Israeli aviation industry is in 
V; need of $70 million for the 
development and production of 
t* a Hivlts anti- missile rocket, 
Haaretz newspaper said. This 
sophisticated ■ rocket which Is 
V to be part of Israel's partlclpa- 
-J tlon In the Star Wars pro- 
s' gramme, is designed to destroy 
j; Soviet land to land short range 
I. S.S, 21 missiles. The Israeli 
B .government has notified offl- 
fi-'clalB in charge of the Star 
Wars programme to obtain the 
| . needed. fund. • 

•i - ■*. ' 

*i i«Shamlr to visit African 
countries: 


African 


• .uirfctor bod naner was using ms 
HpHrie 1 as: art, oiflce, Mr Habboub 
was. told to ' organize .200,000 
1 cooked irie’filft daily for. the. masses 
■ ; of!! displaced > persons, Whq lt were 
Crowdlhglp from th4 War zone on 
- the othdr 'side' of the River Jordan, 
. “We ■'.! managed .somehow/' he 
.Remembers. ’ . .. 


, 1 .-; .W . 


• Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir will pay a six-day official vi- 
sit to. a number of African: 
countries Within the next few 
weeks, . Israeli sources. ' die- 


Hungary cancels visit by 
Sharon 

• Haaretz newspaper said 
that the Hungarian government 
has cancelled an official visit to 
Hungary by Minister of Trade 
and Industry Iriel Sharon, which 
was scheduled for next week. 
The reasons for this deoislon is 
related to the minister's har- 
dline and extreme political atti- 
tudes and the Israeli govern- 
ment's opposition to the hold- 
ing of an international peace 
conference on the Middle East. 

Ministry to enable Jew* to 
pray in Al Aqsa ' 

• Israeli Minister of! Religion 
Zobblon Hamer has reportedly 
stated that his ministry: is' 'stu- 
dying means of enabling Jews 
tb. enter Al Acpa Mosque to 
.perform prayers. The minister 
olalfhad that the Jews have'the 
right to enter the mosque and 


j-. closed.. The visit. whlo& flims at! ,! perform, rellgloua rltuafs.; 
• 1 j . reojimlng . dlplqmetiq links' with '• •' ' ^ 

; I , African count ripg wlll include increased murders |n 
the Carrierophu Zalre, Liberia; v r , • ' . Idrael . . 

: a. ^nd the Ivory 0oa8t.v; ^ 
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■ i:' J.a! ;.#• • '• Ypdd'ut Ahronpt newspaper 


disclosed that 27 murders 
were registered in Israel since 
Mhe beginning of the year, 14 of 
which took place In May. The 
paper said that police statistics 
reveal a . 12 per cent Increase In 
murders in Israel. The majority 
of those who committed these 
crimes were not identified. 


Israelis search Arab 
village 

and detain citizens 


• Israeli radio said that a large 
number of Israeli soldiers on 
Monday night stormed the Arab 
village of Surrah in Nablus and 
thoroughly eearched every 
house there. The Inhabitants 
were gathered In public 
squares until the next morning 
end 37 citizens were detained. 


•• On the other hand, the radio 
disclosed that the' number of 
citizens detained In Balatah re- 
fugee camp last Monday 
amounted {p 89 including 
1.1-17-ydar-old boys. 


thousands, and the stream 0 f 
eastbound fugitives turned into a 
flood. 

UNRWA's present Area OfRcer 1 
In Jerusalem and Jericho, Rashid 
Arlkat, was the Deputy Araa 01- 
ficer In Jericho then. He says he 
was driving his office car between 
two Jordanian tanks on 6 June ' 
when each was attacked by a dif- 
ferent Israeli Mirage fighter. The 
slipstream flipped his car Into a ra- 
vine and- he hit his head on the 
windscreen. Jordanian troops took 
him to hospital. That evening Is- 
raeli armour reached Jericho and 
the bridge was demolished. 

No communications 


munition Hill had become a key 
position In the battle for Jerusalem 
with its command of the northern 
approaches to the city, and the 
area was pounded by aircraft and 
artillery. When Tuesday, 6 June 
dawned there were 300 bodies in 
and around it. "Fierce fighting took 
place from room to room In the 
UNRWA offices," according to 
Agency staffer Mohammad Ja- 
rallah, who lived through the battle 
In his home nearby. "Grenades 
and machine guns were used. 

Blood and corpses filled the 
place." In the Jordan Valley, near 
Jericho, more than 100,000 re- 
fugees of the 1948 Arab-lsraeii 
war were living In camps. On 6 
June 1967, they saw Arab troops 
moving westward on the Jer- 
usalem road. By the evening of 6 
June the troops were moving In 
the opposite direction, and ru- 
mours of massacres In the West 
Bank panicked the refugees. They 
crowded toward the bridge in 



Finance , business & economy 
Spa complex to open in August || 




"After three or four days I 
formed groups to bury the bodies 
of people who had been killed try- 
ing to get away," Mr Arikai 
remembers. "There were no com- 
munications to my superiors. Peo- 
ple were starving, and on my own 
authority i got three or four bak- 
eries to start baking for the people 
who were unable to leave. I bed 
the bread delivered by a head tea- ' 
cher, some clerks and others us- > 
ing two ambulances." Another UN y 
RWA staffer who had to act on his 
own was Attlyeh Mahmoud, Field 
Education Officer in Jordan who I 
was then Principal of the Men's 
Teacher Training Centre at Ra- 
mallah on the West Bank. 

"We were cut off from Jer- 
usalem," he says. "I told my 400 
students to disperse, and gave i 
dinar or two to those who needed 
it for the fare home." Late on 6 
June, with the centre deserted 
and the sound of gunfire drawing 
closer, he drove to Amman. Israel 
troops captured Ramatlah the nerf 
day. Eventually all the second- 
year Centre students graduated 
and those in their first year who 
did not remain In Amman returned 
to complete their studies success- 
fully. The only sign of the war was 
o shell *— damaged staircase. 

Back in Jerusalem, UNRWA • 
staff set to work to get the suppij 
system working again, and within 
n few days they tied moved aboifl • 
200 tonnes of food from the bat- 
tered field office to outlying distn- 
butlon points, where it was de- 
sperately needed for an uprooted 
population. UNRWA mechanics 
worked wonders of Ingenuity is 
get surviving vehicles back on Ife 
road, cannibalizing some of Ihen 
for missing parts. 

Schools as shelters : 

Like his colleagues on the otha 
side of the River Jordan, Basil En- 
nab in Amman was having to Im- 
provise to keep homeless Pales- 
tinian families sheltered and tea , 
"Luckily the schools were closea 
because they were all occupied W 
refugees — 20 families had w 
squeeze Into each classroom a 
Amman New Camp," he says. Bls 
schools were not nearly enough » *3 
shelter all the displaced. Many j 
were sleeping rough in the couj* ■ 
tryside, and UNRWA scoured tM • 
world for stocks of tents. H ev® 
got them from mail-order ware- 
houses, Ennab recollects. 

Jeff Cassels interceded with ft* J 
Israeli authorities on behalf of w 

16.000 people of Qalqilya n« 

Nablus, who were ail living In *■» 
open. They were allowed to return : 
to their homes a few days law 
On 9 June ground fighting sprew 
to Syria, but on the following day : 
all parties needed the UN Secumy , 
Council’s increasingly to® 1 *,® 
demands for a ceasefire, and gun* . 
fell silent everywhere. . 

UNRWA started to take stock m ; 
the situation. Civilian casual^ 
were fewer than had at first paw 1 
feared, it reporled to the GenefJ 
Assembly later, but at lea 

100.000 registered refugees rj 
crossed the river into Jqwjj-,v 

18.000 had fled from the war zoj . 

in Syria and thousands more p 

from Qaza and the Sinai Peninsu • 
to Egypt. Only some 12 par cw 
were to return* [; 

(Article from UNRWA) j: 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Jordan Tourism 
and Mineral Waters Company has 
set Its sights on an early August 
opening for its Zarqa-Ma ln Spa 
Complex. 

Work on the project was revived 
in August last year following the 
arrangement of a JD 3 million lo- 
cally syndicated loan guaranteed 
by the government, which has also 
agreed to finance Infrastructure 
woht at the site. The government 
has now agreed to provide JD 2.6 
million to double the company's 
capital to JD 5 million and ensure 
sufficient funds for the project's 
completion. 

After a partial opening during 
the Eid el-Kablr in early August, 
the company hopes to have the 
entire complex, which includes a 
first-class 100-bed hotel, restau- 
rants, thermal bathB and camping 
area for 3000 people, open by 
Christmas, 1987. 

Nablh Nazzal and Sons and Bel- 
gium's Restobel have a man- 
agement contract for the complex 
and the Belgian government Is 
providing a JD 1.5 million loan for 
furnishings. 

The total cost of the project Is 
now expected to be JD 13 million. 



Zarqa Ma'ln springs — back in business by August 


The Zarqa' Ma'in springs, lo- 
cated four kilometres to the east 
of the Dead Sea, have been fam- 
ous for their therapeutic qualities 
for centuries — Herod is reputed 
to have used them and his palace 
at Mukawir is not far from the site. 

The springs are very hot 
(45-64° centrigrade) and have a 
high mineral salt content consid- 


ered to be beneficial for rheumatic 
and arthritic conditions, upper re- 
spiratory tract ailments, skin dis- 
ease and circulatory problems. 

They have always been a popu- 
lar attraction for Jordanians and 
visitors from northern Saudi Ara- 
bia and the company is also ex- 
pecting keen interest from Europe 
where there is a well- established 
tradition of Spa visiting. 


Mr- 
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3£v GOLD AND SILVER INGOTS AN© 
COINS FOR SALE 

The Central Bank of Jordan has limited quantities of gold and silver 
Ingots, coins and medals, minted on different national and religious 
occasions In Jordan; available for sale at the following prices: 

Group A: Gold ingots weighing ounce and half ounce and have a dally 
. . S,': --**v price fixed on the light of the International rates of dollar and 

- • /.gold prices. 

• Group Bt Gold and silver coins and medals issued to commemorate 
th&wj5th Century of Hejira. They are available In two sets. 
The first consists of a gold coin weighing 14.3 Gimmes ana 
•*' • a silver ■’coin weighing 30 grammes and Is sold at JD 105. 

... The second consists of a gold medal weighing 50 gramfnes 

and a silver medal weighing 30 grammes and Is sold at ju 
... 3oo.. 

O r nu » C: Gold antTaflteUEins issued to mark the 50 th Birthday 
r - f;C . : ;^ ; King. Hussein and are sold at the 

>■' following prices: -n 

ta*.. "* -r-T 1. A gold coin weighing 34 grammes at JD 260 

2. A gold coin weighing 17 grammes at JD 115 
A silver coin weighing 15 grammes at JD .iZ 
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• TENDER NO 44/87. Supply of a pick up vehicle for Yar- 
mouk University. Tender documents are available at the 
University for JD 3. Closing date: 13 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 419. Supply of furniture for the Vocational 
Training' Centre — Aqaba. Tender documents are available 
at the centre' 8 offices In Amman for JD 45. Closing date: 
20 July 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF wooden chairs for the Jordanian Co- 
operative Organization. Tender documents are available at 
the organization for JD 5. Closing date; 8 June 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF pesticides for Al Mazar Al Shamaliyah village 
council. Tender documents are available at the village 
council . Closing date :11 June 1987. 

e OPENING AND paving of roadB for Tibnah Municipality Al 
Korah district. Tender documents are available at the Muni- 
cipality for JD 25. Closing date: 8 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 18/67. Maintenance for the hemodialysis 
unit at PrincesB Basmah Hospital — Irbld. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Ministry of Health for JD 10. 
Closing date: 14 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO 16/87. Supply of asphalt mixture for Me' an 
district. Tender documents are available at Ma'an Works 
Directorate for JD 15. Closing date: 10 June 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF plastic garbage bags for Al Sarlh Municipal- 
ity. Tender documents are available at the Municipality. 
Closing date: 9 June 1987. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF residences for The Jordan Pe- 
troleum Refinery Co. Tender documents are available at the 
company offices In Jabal Amman for JD 130. Closing date: 
5 July 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF plastric bags for all Mafraq Municipality. 
Tender documents are available at the Municipality. Closing 
date: 8 June 1987. 

• OPENING AND paving of roads for Eln Al Basha munici- 
pality . Tender documents are available at the Municipality 
for JD 190. Closing date: 8 June 1987, 


Tender Announcement 
For the supply of equipment, tools and 
training aids, 
render No. (400) 

1. The Vocational Training Corporation (VTCjr invites 
sealed bids for the supply — in ten packages — of 
equipment, tools, training aids and office machines, in 
ihe areas of automotive, woodworking general mecha- 
nics and electrical works In Trade Training Centre 
Aqaba. 

2. This project is financed by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Devclopmen (IBRD), in various 
currencies. 

3. This invitation for bids js open to all suppliers fromi 
eligible source countries (member countries of World 
Bank, Switzerland and Taiwan/ China). 

4. Interested eligible Bidders may obtain a complete set 
of Bidding Documents againesl a non — refundable sum 
of (US & 100) and upon submission of a written 
application to the office of: 

Vocational Training Corporation, 

P.O.Box (925837), 

Amman, 

Jordan. 

Telex: 23570 VTC JO 
Tel: 667197/ 667198/ 660164/ 660165. 

5. Interested eligible Bidders may obtain further in- 
formation from, and ispect the Bidding Documents at, 
(he above mentioned office. 

6. AH bids must be accompanied by a bid security bond 
of not less than (3) percent of the Bid Amount, and must 
be delivered to the above mentioned office on or before 
(12.00 noon) local time, on (Wednesday) the (19th 
August 1987). . 

7. Bids will be opened in the presence of Bidders, 
representatives — who choose to attend — at the time 
and date mentioned in (6) above al the offices of VTC, 
Amman. Jordan. 

Director General 
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By Jawad Ananl 
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The Export medicine 

By Jawad A. Anani 

IT IS very important for Jordan to enhance Its export perfor- 
mance. In a world fraught with foreign exchange difficul- 
ties, trade rivalries and declining aid, the need to promote 
exports becomes an outlet of compensation. 

It Is a fortunate fact of life that Jordan is a small country 
with an active enterprising individuals. There are entre- 

{ ireneurB who started successful ventures which seemed, at 
heir Inception, rather heroic, subjecting those ventures, 
ex-ante, to feasibility indicators, they would fall on every 
account. 

Notable among the8e is the medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry. From a shy beginning In the sixties, the indus- 
try demonstrated admirable ability at growth of both hori- 
zontal and vertical dimensions. There are now five compa- 
nies producing human pharmaceutical products which 
cover about 50 per cent of the medicines used In Jordan. 
Thus the foreign exchange saving of these companies ex- 
ceeds S20 million annually. Naturally, the import content of 
these companies Is high, otherwise the figure would be 
much higher. 

On the export side, the performance Is rather Impressive. 

In 1977, export earnings from pharmaceuticals was barely 
$6.0 million. In 1986 the figure was In excess of $45 mill- 
ion. The 7.5-fold increase In pharmaceuticals compares 
very favourable with only 4-fold Increase In domestic ex- 
ports. 

The outlook for pharmaceutical exports Is a mixed one. 
On the one hand, some of the traditional Importers are pro- 
. (facing their own. On the other hand, the potential to enter 
1" Jordan 18 VB 7 feasible. Pharmaceutl- 
m - 8t b ® ra a® d t0 do m <>re research on 
raw 'T iater!al8 . venture into the production 

; 21r*wE!T ,,at ® produ , cl ® and P rod uce more specialized 

' medicines In co-operation with leading International firms. 

1 ♦hIS'h LI enco Ur ag| n g about thl8 robu8t indU8lry , s 

with thU J rad t i° n f on *®' and Jordan was not endowed 
with the necessary factors to produce It. What It took was 

courage of private sector entrepreneurs. This l« the Wndtf 
“the economy? 1 ** nMd8 *° #p ” 1 ° Var to al1 olhar actlv,tla « 

Jt ■.<’ .‘ifi j aUi./i ■ a-vr -f. ,j .• .] 


Haas Celebrate Japan links 

VIE ?h l ltr , 7«K l,aa ar ® ? urrent| y celebrating a special event 
.year of co-operation with Japan's second 
largest confectionery producer Morlnaaa With thair nr #« 
duct PE2 Has* gained a fooHng cn the Sapanaae markel In 
w ^® n million PEZ dispensers and 400 mlll- 
lon refills have been sold there. Placed side by side these 
yBjSJ* ? ® l S bl J cl "cmetr® 8 long. Thanks to ths y blg success 

2ipo“m« P ko n ts 8 beC ° me ° ne 0< Haa8 ' 8 moBt WS 

The Joint venture launched 15 years ago was a first «t * n 
in r thB t 5» l J a p« a ? nd ^? rlfl M 9a . : 11 waB Haaa ^ 8 ,lr8t business fie 

SSW 

£££' a ' m08t a " °' whleh th,y them; 
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Will the Turkey- Gulf pipeline 
hold any water? 

$7 billion project running into obstacles 


NEW YORK — A pre-feasiblllly 
report on the "utopian" project, as 
the Turkey-Qulf water pipeline is 
dubbed, has just been released. 
According to Brown and Root, Inc., 
the commissioned Houston-based 
engineering concern, the two pipe- 
lines would run from the Ceyhan 
and Seyhan Rivers In southern 
Turkey to the Arabian Peninsula 
and yield 528.5 billion gallons oi 
potable water a year. The price 
tag is also expected to run from a 
hefty $7 billion to $10 billion. 

This large scale project involves 
Important political and economic 
repercussions for Turkey and its 
Middle Eastern neighbours, it also 
carries US approval. The plan en- 
countered positive reaction from 
President Ronald Reagan and Se- 
cretary of State George Shultz 
during Turkish Prime Minister Tur- 

8 ut Ozal's February visit to the 
nlted States. Ozal had also 
conferred with representatives of 
Brown and Root in Houston, while 
on a private trip to the city. 

The first pipeline would report- 
edly extend 1,366 miles through 
Syria and Jordan to the cities of 
Jeddah and Mecca In Saudi Ara- 
bia. The second 1,491 mile-long 
pipeline would traverse Iraq and 
Kuwait, ending at Sharjah in the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE). 

These Arab countries stand to 


benefit In principle I mm ilimi:! 
water supply, slncn accuiiliiui to 
the Brown mid Rout sillily, its cost 
would amount to cmc-lhiid tin- 
cost of dusnliimlod wnlur. Saudi 
Arabia nlonu had mom than $10 
billion earmarked for public r\- 

f enditure in tho wutui suclui, dur- 
ig Its 1980-1905 five-yoar-plun. 
This included $12 billion lor desa- 
lination projects and $4 billion tui 
potable water projects 

Still, the pipeline scheme is tai- 
lored to the requirements of weal- 
thier Arab customers, since it 
"should respond to the needs ol 
countries who have the money but 
don't have the water," according 
to Turkish Foreign Minister V.ihit 
Halefogiu. 

An arrangement under consid- 
eration by the Turkish Administra- 
tion would be to allow the coun- 
tries through which the pipeline 
passes to charge a fee They 
would also have the right to pur- 
chase drinking wutui . 

Ankara maintains stable rela- 
tions With tho Arab Governments 
involved. The Turks already sham 
a 584 mile-long oil pipeline with 
Iraq and a second one is due for 
completion this summer, it will ex- 
tend from tho Iraqi Kirkuk oil field 
to the Ceyhnn turminal on 
Turkey s Mediterranean coast 

Both parties ugruod on 10 April 


**' h: ‘ve a third oil nirv,^., 

will carry 70.000 bSS* 
ut crude from Ainzallah ft 

kMi 1UM ! rUC, ‘ l0 the eastern T~ 
ku.1 oil-producing and 

•-o.itro of Batman. This P r 5 S 
pail of un overall economic? 
muil co-oporailon and V- 
jiyujumenl between the tw 0 »/ 

Turkey is eager to boost, 
business and trade ties wrthsJ 
Arabia, and King Fahd hast 
dared himsell in favour d * 
water pipeline. Problems how- 
could surface with Syria D® : 
el tor Is by the Ozal Admiriitrr. 
to iron out differences with Sp* 
President Halez al-Assad se* 
sources of conflict remain. 0 
particular sore point is the 9 
struction by Turkey of a larged.' 
on the Euphrates River. Daman 
lias accused Ankara ol dine' 
this waters, thus depriving it i. 
sharer. 

For tlie.! moment, money, erfe 
ol it. stands as the biggest M 
in the* path to realization. lull, 
douy not have the means to I: 
Ihu ijr.imliosi; water pipelines h 
country Already laces a $3 K; 
trade duhcil and an expected] 
f»e*i cunt decline in US aid. b 
$9 JO million to $569 million n 
year Thu roneJ to reality for s 
utopian" project may be 8 Kc 
way off 


Questioning desert dogmai 

By Andrew Ruslnaa run ill concunlrntud haul:, ol Hum- iwi'ixi (iriitli* mul non -brittle fc* 


By Andrew Ruslnga 

HARARE — Zimbabwean ecolog- 
ists are questioning the premises 
upon which most antl-desertlflcat- 
ion programmes are based. 
Overgrazing and underfunding are 
not to blame, they say. Tho prob- 
lem Is that the wrong conservation 
technologies are being applied. 

Proponents of the new ap- 
proach — called holistic resour- 
ces management (HRM) — main- 
tain that people can halt tha 
spread of deserts effectively and 
without vast funding, that properly 
managed land can carry enough 
stock to feed many people, and 
that a desert can be turned Into 
productive grassland. 

The principles of HRM are der- 
ived from observations made by 
Zimbabwean ecologist Allan 
Savoury and some colleagues. 
During the 1950s, Savoury worked 
as a game ranger In a remote area 
of Zambia, and it was there he 
watched the herds which gave him 
his first clues. 

Lush, despite the presence of 
thousands of grazing animals, the 
Zambian situation was similar to 
that which greeted 19th Century 
American settlers as they pushed 
nto the buffalo-inhabited grass- 
lands west of the Mississippi. 

The key to Savoury's theory Is 
he observation that overgrazing 
Is not so much a function of am- 

S a aslt is of Ihe period 

of time which animals spend graz- 
es a particular . piece of land In 
times past, the great buffalo and 
antelope herd6 of Africa and Am- 
erica were constantly on the 
move, and plants were given time 
to recover before the animals re- 
turned to graze on them. 

thlianrf lhs h f ds W0re nomadic, 
the land was also given time to re- 

SSL/SLfA ol Ihe 


run in concunlrntud hunt:, oi Hum- 
sands. Inslund. stock iy often 
scattered ns thinly as |iu:;:.ihti* on 
tho nssumptlun that it is oxumiImI 
to avoid daiiiauu (rum Irumplimi 
and overgrazing. Lund and pi. min 
are thus subjoclud lu ■> lightur. but 
more constant, lnlnrfor«ini:i! 

Savoury discovered (lint nut all 
rangelands ronct in ihu uamu way 
to the replacement of laruo hinds 
by smaller, more dis pursed one a 
Some environments oru ' brittle." 
and delorioralc moro rapidly when 
under, rather than overgrazed la 
these cases what Savoury tail!; 
"over-rest" becomes the dt-lur- 
mining factor in ecoloyiral yi.ibii- 
ity. 

In a complex ecological rolfit.riii- 
ship between plants, land and ani- 
mals, brittle environmunt'i may ; 4 .. . 
tually require Ihe inter nut tent hut 
Intense stimulus to growth t.r«, 
vided by the ferny mg ol i„rg.; 
herds. Non-bridle t-nvirur.nu-nly 
on the other hand, do -well when 
livestock is removed 

While still in 2 1 mb;, b /.■!.- Sa- 
voury. vzho now hfKKfc the Cuntr* 
for Holistic RebOurr.e Mar,- 
agement in New Mexico ijh A. 
tested his early otzeervalioru, Gra- 
dually they were* refined into » 
practical method ol IrfuJ m;m. 
agemonl. Under HRM. barren ran- 
gelands were in several yc-arb re- 
turned to dense a cove rum.* w*’.n 
perennial grasses, arid healthy in- 
creases in wildlife population!, 
were achieved. 

In a sense, when burn.-uis 
doomed the wild herds by remind- 
ing their ranges, they may a i*,o 
nave doomed many of tho ranges 
themselves. Because ol ihia uiter- 
lerence. Savoury br.-lu.-ves des- 
ertilication is now almost ao ser»- 
ous in some nationaf parks an «t is 

on and used for domesticated ani- 
mals. 


kviM'ii l ml tk* unci rion-brlttfe f- 
roiwm-nlii. so that tho correct ^ 
ot liviuitui k ran ho delermioed 

Hnl Hi* rmvironmonls are 1 
him n!i!>ciiily Ihu most arid, in 
limy linvu un annual rainfall in® 
cuss of 1.000 miltinieires f40i 
1 land or moru, yd be more 
In iliraorlifiCiition Ihon 
UMviionments with a ratnlailflij 
1 111 I III nub us f20 inches! or le» 
two ecosystems respond ^ 
c-nlly to human influences such 
overgrazing, rest, and the utf 
lire 

The rorn.Iusion lo be W 

from the theory of HRM is W 
i:ontmuini| environmental ^ 
astar iri iuli-Saharan Africa.*; 

.lb ;»i ttf-r. din*! famine. snot"* 
a result uf pc-or governments K 

ar]iiiii>i ,|r,t|iLfit. comtplion » - 
r , I riftr.,;/ 

II wir tiifcu the Americans^, 
•-.} I *; • A*, lor W .ltnple. W ' , 

,-vj iy. we M.rMhaMheyJ^; y 
. irr> M He S*H.Cl*SS ih S, °PP 9 i 
del 1*1.01.11100 of the envK • ; 
d(-:g.ili: rnav'.iv« ,n, ‘^ 
.,{- isr-d well-sup?- 

N: ut : .1 r t) thiJUSandS V ! W 

1-d'iL.dtJ and molr.-aiwl'' -.. 
.a i .< 1 laflf.fr'F. ■H*d a *** ; 
f;?.*'-cor»ui>i government 

HRM ‘.nov. s trut 

aeii ffboltant ro* . 

It:: lir:rjr/jy T, ’ a -' 5 '!'.L h»r 
!*».<j»r‘i. if.rn-.totl nl - n ' , 5 t? 

f-nablrn] Tr ; »as or 
or i frjr.b y to sol»e 1nB ^ 
Ciii'>ef!.l»*'atV' L 

The m AM* ^ 

traced back lo 2 ^V’ 

tor* dens 'lies and 
of »b« wrong 
vOury u cpm«t*n trs i 
ttrbnlqucs uc-T.g ^ 1 ||K6 1 
Afraa by 
World Bank and 
ngciita*'; are ten'!/ 
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S n thou2S? c llftB produc ^ »£"] HRM livestock car. bc ngei.tu-; are fwi »/ 

hoovss. fn effect. “**? 10 robuild a damaged w \n effect they -« c,e dJ 

1 Dlouifh anH o I!W n9 h ^ lped lo Sy8,8 IT. t0 ,he point where vn'di.ft 1hf»n P ,e - 6n, ^j e ?i 

plough and seed , the rangelands. «« thrive and add lo the overall "Et^opm but a 

Today these animals have been ,h ® 0nvir Qhment V/hat *s lo 

■ • replaced by livestock which newer ftS. " TES 8 P‘ to *KnBuia*i. Fronde totM 

•• inr °ugh careful observation bn- ersh.p. stresses 
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economy 


By Ahmad Shaker 


• Companies which em- 
ploy five employees as 
minimum and Jorda- 
nians who work for inter- 
national and regional poli- 
tical corps In the Kingdom 
are now included in the 
social security system. 

• A national fund for 
touristic marketing Is to 
be established to finance 
touristic information cam- 
paigns and festivals. The 
fund which will have a ca- 
pital of JD 1 million, will 
be supported by tourist 
companies and agencies. 

e The Italian government 
has decided to allocate a 
sum of $12 million to 
boost the development 
plan In the occupied terri- 
tories. The sum will be de- 
livered in the shape of 
equipment and services 
for hospitals and medical 
centres In the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. 

• Studies are underway 
on the establishment of 
an Investment company 
specialized in producing 
materials for the electrical 
industry such as electric 
poles and accessories. 
The project is to be jointly 
Implemented by the Elec- 
tricity Authority, and the 
Amman and Irbld Electric- 
ity companies. 

• The Undersecretary at 
the Ministry of Industry 


Mohammad Al Saqqaf will 
be visiting Cairo next 
month heading a Jorda- 
nian delegation to attend 
the meetings of the joint 
technical commercial and 
industrial committee. 

• Iraqi Minister of Com- 
munications and Trans- 
port Engineer Mohammad 
Hamzeh Al Zubaidi will ar- 
rive in Amman on 1 1 June 
to attend meetings of the 
General Committee of the 
Joint Iraqi-Jordanian 
Land Transport company 
and hold talks with the 
minister of transport on 
the development of bilat- 
eral relations in the field 
of land transport. 

e Minister of Planning Dr 
Taher Kana'n returned to 
Amman last Wednesday 
at the end of an official vi- 
sit to Britain during which 
he met with English offi- 
cials and discussed 
means of encouraging co- 
operation between the 
two countries. 


e The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture Is to start the esta- 
blishment of a factory for 
vetinerary vaccine pro- 
duction. The project 
which costs around JD 
800,000 is aimed at pro- 
viding necessary vac- 
cines for poultry and cat- 
tle In addition to supply- 
ing neighbouring coun- 
tries with extra quantities. 


saudi Arabia 


• TENDER NO 3. Supply, installation and main- 
tenance of diagnostic radiography equipment at 
the new medical science centre at King 
Abdel-Azlz university (no 60002). Details on 
payment of SR 6,000 from King Abdel-Aziz Un- 
iversity, PO Box 1540, Jeddah 21441, tele- 
phone 6879033/6879404. telex 401 141 koni 
s|. CD 24 June. 

• TENDER NO 2-1407/08. Supply of sweeper 
trucks. Details on payment of SR 400.CD 20 
June. 

• TENDER NO. 3-1407/08. Supply of automa- 
tic rubbish trucks of four-cubic-metre capacity. 
Details on payment of SR 300.CD 20 June. 

• TENDER NO 4-1407/08. Supply of automa- 
tic rubbish trucks of four-cubic-metre capacity. 
Details on payment of SR 150. CD 20 June. 

• TENDER NO. 5-1407/08. Supply of tipper 
trucks of 10-cubic-metre capacity. Details on 
payment of SR 250. CD 21 June. 

• TENDER NO 6-1407/08. Supply of tanker 
trucks of 2,000-gallon capacity. Details on 
payment of SR 150. CD 21 June. 

• TENDER NO 7-1407/08. Supply of tempor- 
ary asphalting, paving and lighting In Shaqra 
and surrounding villages. Details on payment of 
SR 1,800. CD 22 June. 


• TENDER NO 9-1407/08. Construction of 
two flyovers end one tunnel In Mirat. Details on 
payment of SR 600. CD 22 June. 

• TENDER NO 10-1407/08. Supply of asphalt- 
ing, paving and lighting in Thadiq. Details on 
payment of SR 400. CD 23 June. 

• TENDER NO 1 1-1407/08, Supply of asphalt- 
ing, paving and lighting In Horalmlla. Details on 
payment of SR 500. CD 23 June. 

• TENDER NO 12-1407/08. Supply of tempor- 
ary asphalting, paving and lighting In Naffl and 
surrounding villages. Details on payment of SR 
1,500. CD 23 June. 

• TENDER NO 17-1407/08. Construction of 
the Zulfi water network. Details on payment of 
SR 2,300. CD 28 June. 

« TENDER NO 18-1407/08. Construction of 
the AflaJ water network. Details of payment of 
SR 650. CD 28 June. 

• TENDER NO 19-1407/08. Construction of 
the Darma water network. Details on payment 
of SR 300. CD 29 June. 

• TENDER NO 20-1407/08. Construction of 
the Quayla water network. Details on payment 
of SR 900.CD 29 June. 


• TENDER NO 8-1407/08. Supply of asphalt- • TENDER NO 4/234/6/19. Filling of swamps 
Ing, paving and lighting Ion Shaqra. Details on In Anik. Details on payment of SR 1,000 from 
payment of SR 1,800. CD 22 June. Dammam Mayoralty, Dammam. CD 20 June. 


Cal! our 

advertising office 

664153 

today 


FOR RENT 

FURNISHED FLAT NEAR 5TH CIRCLE 

2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, sitting room, dining room, kitchen with 
American appliances (Fridge, cooker and washing machine). 
Fully carpeted, centrally heated. Own telephone, coloured TV. 
garden, garage and entrance. 

Please call tel: 673166 Amman 
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CARGO 

FROM 

THE 

WEST 


DIRECT 


TO 

AQABA 


The newest from Kuwait Shipping 
Agencies, agents of United Arab Jr 
Shipping Company is a direct ^ 

fortnightly container service from 
all major loading ports in the Far ^mmm*** 
Eastto Aqaba, which complements UASC/KSA 
direct container services to Aqaba from North 
k America and Europe. 

\ Go for maximum safety, regularity and j 
\ frequency via UASC/KSA from the whole M 
M world to Aqaba. \ 






Kuwait Shipping Agencies 

Agents of: 

United Arab Shipping Co. sag. 

Committed to Progress 
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CARGO 

FROM 

THE 

EAST 


H/O Kuwait: Tel: 4816033/4-4819022/3. Tlx: 22018 KSC KT. Fax:965-4847533. 
JORDAN (Aqaba): Tel: 312204/312205. Tlx: 62232 

(Amman): Tel: 661284/661 527. Tlx: 21353. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Starling 

Pound 





i « S 


1 M 

7 

3 3/4 

8 3/16 

4 3/8 

5 3/16 

3 3/4 

8 15/16 

2 M 

7 1/16 

3 11/16 

8 5/16 

4 1/16 

5 3/16 

3 3/4 

8 15/16 

3 M 

7 1/8 

3 11/16 

8 3/8 

4 1/16 

5 13/16 

3 11/16 8 7/16 

6 M 

7 5/16 

3 11/16 

8 9/16 

4 

5 1/4 

3 11/16 

9 

9 M 

7 5/S 

3 3/4 

6 3/4 

4 

5 1/4 

3 11/16 

9 1/8 

12 M 

7 13/16 

3 13/16 

8 7/8 

4 

5 1/4 

3 3/4 

9 1/8 

2 Years 

8 1/4 

4 1/16 






3 Years 

8 3/8 

4 1/4 






4 Years 

8 3/4 

4 3/4 






5 Years 

8 5/6 

5 1/8 







Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 3 June 1987 were 
as follows: 

IB ct.. JD 3.700 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4,260 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.100 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,865.000 

Ounce JD 158.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 35.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 31.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youstf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Dollar steadier, gold weaker 

LONDON (AP) — The OS dollar steadied but was mostly 
lower in Europe Wednesday after tumbling on news that 
Paul Volckar was quitting as chairman of the US Federal 
Reserve Board. Qold retraatad slightly after surging about 
$11 Tuesday. 

Tha dollar lost 2.BO Yan in Japan after a nine-day climb, 
then rallied In early European trading which begins at To- 
kyo’s business day ends. 

Dealers attributed the gains to a statement by Bank of 
Japan Governor Satosha Sumlta that Volckar'a replaceme- 
nt by economist Alan Greenspan would not affect the 
dollar. 

Sumlta voiced confidence at a news conference that 
Greenspan would continue with international efforts to sta- 
bilize exchange retae, and that Tuesday's dollar fall was 
temporary. 

Paul N. Mlgllorato, a Tokyo analyst for securities firm Jar- 
dlne Fleming, said: "the dollar went down because the Ja- 
panese don't know much about him (Greenspan) and 
started selling dollars.' ' 

As soon as they realized Greenspan would follow' policies 
similar to Volckar'a, the dollar would likely regain ground, 
ha said. 

The dollar fell to a closing 142.40 Yen In Tokyo from 
Tuesday's 145.20, Later, In London, It was quoted at 
142.60 Yen. 

jt made sharp gains In early European trading, but then 
retreated and steaded at rates mostly lower than Tuesday's 
closing levels. 

Soma dollar rates at mld-mornlng, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

. — - 1.8040 West German Marks, up from 1.7965 

— 1.4395 Swiss Francs, down from 1.4960 

— 6.0300 French Franoa, unchanged 

• — 2.0340 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.0345 
. — 1,306.50 Italian Lire, down, from 1,311.75 
' — 1.3446 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3413 

In London, the British pound was quoted at $1.6410 
compared with $1.6467 Tuesday. 

. Gold' surged In New York on (ears that Volckar’a resigns- , 
Jlon meant more inflation, but In London the next day, trad- 
ing was thin. "The Americana want crazy and the metal 
shot up, but there wasn't much volume," said one London 
- .gold dealer. 

1 Gold opened In London at a bid price of $453.85 a troy 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday's $454.50. At mld- 
, -morning Wednesday , the .city’s five major bullion dealers 
■fixed a recommended price of $ 453.35 .. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.339 

.341 

Sterling pound 

.655 

.665 

German mark 

.1850 

.1865 

French franc 

.055 

.056 

Swiss franc 

.216 

.220 

Dutch guilder 

.167 

.189 

Italian lire (1000) 

.255 

.260 

Swedish kroner 

.052 

.054 

Saudi rlyal 

.0900 

.0905 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.206 

1.210 

UAE dirham 

.0920 

.0925 

Egyptian pound 

.160 

.165 

Syrian lira 

.0105 

.01070 

Iraqi dinar 

.246 

.2525 

Omani rlyal 

.876 

.880 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Gulf Oil 
proposes gas 
pipeline 

LAGOS, (OPECNA) — Gulf Oil 
Nigeria (GOCON) has proposed 
the conslructlon of a natural gas 
gathering system costing up to 
$300 million In Escravos, near 
Warrl. 

The company's outgoing Man- 
aging Director. Carroll Cox, said In 
an Interview hare that the scheme 
was submitted to the Nigerian 
National Petroleum Corporation 
(NNPC) last December. 

Under the proposal, GOCON 
would channel gas from Its 
concession aress to Escravos for 
further transportation to the 1 ,320 
mw thermal power station now 
under construction near here. 

He said GOCON expected to 
collect about 200 million standard 
cu.lt of gas dally Into the proposed 
system. 

Cox, however, did not Indicate 
whether the Gulf Oil System 
would be part of the proposed 
nationwide gaa collection and dis- 
tribution network for which the 
world bank has yet to provide 
funds. 

He said that since the oil pro- 
ducing companies In Nigeria 
' signed a memorandum on produc- 
tion Incentives with the NNPC over 
Increase In Its crude reserves. 

Although the accord guaranteed 
the companies a two-dollard profit 
margin on each barrel of oil pro- 
duced, OPEC's new agreement li- 
miting member countries’ output 
, and the low level of oil prices had 
curtailed their production. 

said that since the signing 
2L t J nc8nHv $ agreement, Gulf 
! Oil had . explored three ' new oil 
.wells In Mina, Escravos, and had 
found one capable of producing 
2,000 b/d. Further teste would be 
carried out to determine Its com- 
mercial potential. 


Trading increases, 
prices drop 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

DESPITE THE Eld Al Fitr holidays which left the market with 
three days of work only, the volume of trading increased by 1 
per cent, though share prices dropped slightly. 

646,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,337.000 divided among 1320 contracts, a decrease of 1.1 par 
cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average came to JD 445,000 with a devia- 
tion of 28.6 per cent or 9.5 per cent of total around this average, 
thus Indicating stability at the market. 

The share of 65 companies were handled from which 31 com- 
panies gained including: 

1- Arab Pharmaceutical closing at JD 2.200 up 

Industry from JD 2.030 

2- Dar Al Shab Pres & closing at JD .470 up 

Publishing Co. from JD .440 

3- National Financing closing at JD 1.430 up 

& Investment Co. from JD 1.420 

21 companies lost Including; 

1- General Mining Co. closing at JD 1.370 

down from JD 1.500 

2- National Insurance Co. closing at JD 1.250 

down from JD 1.330 

3- Jordan Rockwool Industry closing at JD .470 


closing at JD 1.370 
down from JD 1.500 

closing at JD 1.250 
down from JD 1.330 

closing at JD .470 
down from JD .490 


13 Companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 172,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 84,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 


tor according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week's 


share 

share 

Bank 

34.6% 

18.3% 

Industry 

82.6% 

74.7% 

Services 

1% 

1.7% 

Insurance 

1.8% 

5.3% 


Promlnent firms whose shares were traded, by sector 


Banks (out of 17 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

1- Bank of Jordan 

71.1% 

24.8% 

Industrials (out of 30 traded) 

1- Jordan Sllvochemlcais Co. 

45% 

28.2% 

2- Arab Aluminium Industry 

15% 

9.4% 

3- Intermediary 

Petrochemical Industries 

10.1% 

8.3% 

Services (out of 10 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity Co. 

4.7% 

.6% 

Insurance (out of B traded) 

1- National Insurance 

38.3% 

.7% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


Date 

Bank 

Insurance 

Services Industries 

Average 

26-5 

+ .6% 

zero 

+ .1% 

-.8% 

-.3% 

31-5 

-.5% 

+ .4% 

+ 1.2% 

+ .03% 

+ .1% 

1-6 

Total 

-.4% 

-1% 

-1.5% 

-.3% 

-.6% 

-.8% 


TIM BRITISH LADIES OP AMMAN 
ANNOUNCE THBM 
SUMMER PETR 
on Thursday 4 June 

At the British ambassador's residence, label Amman 
from 1:30 p.m. 

fun for all the family 

CHILDREN’S GAMES TOMBOLA 

raffle HANDICRAFT 

plants face painting 

PORTRAIT ARTIST WHITE ELEPHANT 

HOME-MADE CAKES & BOOKS 

PRODUCE 

‘ CHILDREN'S FANCY DRESS COMPETITION - 4 PM * 

* ENL1GSH TEAS, HAMBURGERS & REFRESHMENTS * 
ALL PROCEEDS TO JORDANIAN CHARITIES 
ENTRANCE: ADULTS JD.5Q0 CHILDREN JD.250 
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Can big be beautiful? 


By John Tanner 


OXFORD — One of the great slo- 
gans of the ecology movement In 
the i970s came from the title of a 
seminal book on development, E.F. 
Schumacher's "Small Is Beauti- 
ful " Western aid agencies, work- 
ing In developing countries, took 
up that cry with vigour. But as 
those agencies have grown phe- 
nomenally in size In recent years, 
have they been able to keep their 
'■good looks"? 

A good case to look at is Oxfem, 
Britain's largest and probably 
most famous charity, which had 
modest beginnings as a group of 
concerned Individuals who formed 
the Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief in 1942. to send food aid to 
war-lorn Greece. Oxfam has 
grown so much since then that it 
plans to leave its cramped head- 
quarters next year, to move Into 
larger, purpose-built offices. 


Oxfam raised and spent over 
$70 million last year and employs 
over 300 staff In Oxford. That is 
more than twice as many staff as 
In 1962, when Oxfam moved to its 
present accommodation. It has be- 
come a big business, operating a 
chain of nearly 800 fund-raising 
shops, run by volunteers, throu- 
ghout Britain. It has 31 field offic- 
ers In the Third World and gives 
funds to more than 2,000 projects 
around the globe. 


"There isn’t even room to swing 
a collecting tin in our present of- 
fices," according to one Oxfam 
employee. The number of staff 
and volunteer helpers has grown 
so fast that the organization is 


In the province of Kordofan 
In Sudan, Oxfam is providing 
over $80,000 for the Su- 
danese government and a 
British volunteer did work 
lo plant trees. Years of poor 
rainfall and a growing popu- 
lation have Increased pres- 
sure on the land. Fields are 
no longer left fallow and 
crop yields for sorghum and 
millet have fallen over a half . 


laving to rent nine separate of- 
fices In the town. The plans are to 
Drovlde new "campus-style" 
aremlass, which will be able to 
louse 600 staff and volunteers. In 
:ase anyone should accuse the 
organization of extravagance over 
this, the Chairman of the charity's 
irustees, Chris Barber, says: 
Over a period of 12 to 15 years, 
ne new building will pay for itself 
'ram the savings we will make, pri- 
marily by nol paying rents for 
wme of our present offices." 
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Oxfam raised and spent over $70 million last 
year and employs over 300 staff in Oxford. That 
is more than twice as many staff as in 1962, 
when Oxfam moved to its present accommoda- 
tion. It has become a big business, operating a 
chain of nearly 800 fund raising shops, run by 
volunteers, throughout Britain. !t has 31 field of- 
ficers in the Third World and gives funds to 
more than 2,000 projects around the globe. 




Rajiv Gandhi 


Brazil’s Jose Sarney 
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Oxfam aims at Improving living conditions 
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Poor ralne, population growth puts pressure on the 
[and 


work. About a quarter of the deve- 
lopment projects are aimed allm- 

K ing the environment as welt as 
ng the poor. 


In Brazil, for example, Oxfam 
helps to fund the Church Commis- 
sion for Flsherpeople (CPP), which 
is campaigning to prevent the poll- 
ution of rivers and coastlines and 
to stop over-fishing. Mors than 
half a million people in Brazil earn 


produce ethanol fuel for cars aU 
pump vast quantities of effluent 
into lakes, rivers and coastal wat- 
ers, reducing fish stocks. There 
are even reports of dwindling 
stacks in the huge Amazon River, 
because freezer ships are over- 
fishing there. 

Another problem is that colossal 
development projects, such as the 
Carajas Iron-ore scheme, have 
pushed peasants — who used to 
combine farming with fishing — 
off their land and away from the 
coast. Oxfam is helping the CCP 
campaign with the fishing people 
lo protect the environment. The 
CCP is also pressing for compen- 
sation for those whose livelihood 
has been affected by pollution. 


In the state of Madhya Pradesh 
in India, Oxfam is helping villagers 
who are threatened by large-scale 
open-ca6t mining to fight for their 
rights. "Developments intended to 
provide power for the state's in- 
dustrial complexes are quite lit- 
erally taking the ground from 
under local people's feet," says 
Sam Clarke, a member of the Ox- 
fam staff. "One village we visited 
was just a hundred metres from 
the coal face, with huge mechani- 
cal diggers scooping a 70-metre 
high cliff and the boom of blasting 
echoing around. Villagers are 
forced to move away from their 
villages because life becomes Im- 
possible there." 


Oxfam is helping to finance a 
group called Graman Seva Sans- 
tha (GRASS), which is encourag- 
ing villagers to form action com- 
mittees to press for their rights. 
Claims for compensation have 


In Brazil Oxfam helps to fund 
the Church Commission for 
Fisher people (CPP), which is 
campaigning to prevent the 
pollution of rivers and coast- 
lines and to stop over- 
fishing. More than half a 
million people In Brazil earn 
their living fishing 


been filed with India's Supreme 
Court. In one village, protestors 
lay down in front of the mining 
company's bulldozers. "We shall 
die anyhow, so let us die that 
way!" said one man who was 
threatened with eviction. 


In the province of Kordofan in 
Sudan, Oxfam is providing over 
$80,000 for the Sudanese 
government and a British volun- 
teer aid worker to plant trees. 
Years of poor rainfall and a grow- 
ing population have Increased 
pressure on the land. Fields are 
no longer left fallow and crop 
yields for sorghum and millet have 
fallen by over a half. "By chopping 
down the gum Arabic trees In the 
area to make charcoal, farmers 
have, over the last ten years, been 
able to earn 200 per cent more 
than by keeping the trees for their 
gum," an Oxfam worker says. 
The Sudan project involves plant- 
ing coppices of trees for firewood, 
fruit and fodder for animals. The 
trees also provide valuable shade 
and can improve the soil through 
nitrogen fixation. 


These are just three examples 
quoted by Oxfam as evidence that 
the charity's rapid growth has not 
made It remote either from the 
poor in the developing world or 


from its supporters In Britain. "The 
key to Oxtam's success Is that it 


their living from fishing, but Oxfam 
says that economic progress has 
passed them by or even worsened 
their lot. 


"There are some fishermen who 
have absolutely no notion that 
there are basic laws to protect 
them," Bays a nun working In the 
north-eastern Brazilian state of 
Ceara. Chemical plants, paper 
mills and sugar distilleries which 


Big powers 
on the move 


THE UNINTENTIONAL 
Iraqi missile attack on the 
US frigate 'Stark' on 7 
May and the persistent 
Iranian threats against 
navigation in the Gulf 
seem to have caused a 
tremendous impact on the 
attitudes of the big pow- 
ers towards the seven- 
year old Iran-lraq war. 


The new sense of dan- 
ger has apparently ' 
prompted the five per- 
manent members of the 
UN Security Council to 
take the matter more ser- 
iously than any other time 
during the seven years of 
meaningless fighting that - 
has left hundreds of thou- 
sands of men dead; 
caused massive damage 
on both sides and ravaged 
the region’s political and 
economic stability. 


Just why the big powers 
have decided to try to 
move collectively at this 
particular phase of the 
war can perhaps explain 
many aspects of the com- ' 
plexity of International po- 
litics. Smaller nations can 
fight each other to the fin- 
ish with the big powers * 
watching Indifferently un- 
til they feel that their own 
Interests are being 
threatened In one way or 
another. They then Inter- 
vene, not because a.con- 
1 flict has tragic human k 
; consequences, but be- 
cause it has reached a st- 
age which Jeopardizes 
? their strategies as well as 
; the affluence and pro- . 
t sperity of their nations. 


8efore the recent : 
events in the Gulf, so little . 
attention was given to the ; 
Iran-lraq conflict that at >: 
times It was rightly called ' 
the forgotten war despite ■ 
the enormity of the losses 
In human and material > 
terms. This was happen- * 
Ing despite the fact that, a > 
concerted big powers of- J; 
fort could have easily put i 
an end to the devastating -j 
dispute. The war went on ; 
and on until an Iraqi pilot ;j 
m lata kingly fired a missile i 
on the US frigate and a| • 
mine struck a Soviet :• 
vessel. 


works through local agencies In 
the Third World and Is not afraid to 
employ staff In its overseas sec- 
tion to make sure that the money 
is properly used," a spokesman 
says. "We are always conscious 
of the enormous needs which are 
ever growing. The expansion we 
have experienced In recent years 
has shown ua that there are many 
more areas where we would like to 
work if we could." Earthacan 


As a result, there Is now j< 
a good chance for big :{ 
power co-operation to / 
try to end the war. But re- > 
gardless of what may hap- i 

f >en, the whole affair of-^ 
era a hard — learned 
lesson, for Third World!; 
countries who often eng- ?. 
: age In senseless wars that f 
serve only the whims ol ? 
/arms dealers and war- i 
; mongers. 
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Fruitful visit 


PRIME MINISTER Zaid Al-Rifai's visit to Greece has highlighted Jordan’s Mid- 
dle East peace efforts In Europe and laid a new stone In the steadily growing 
co-operation between Amman and Athens. 

- of the European Community, and the only country in Western 

f h d , 00 ,? n< ? ! m ? ,ntain ful1 diplomatic relations with Israel. Greece has 

hint £l?!3nS lh 0 p ay m h ? pron S?! on of the le 9' tlmatG Arab demand for a 
Mnference° mPr0h0na,Ve 30 utl0n Wlthln a u N-8ponsored Middle East peace 

' 2f 0 » riT10nt ’ h0£ !.? ed . b iy A H dr0as Papandreau, a fair-minded and an 

understanding statesman, will not hestitate to play such a role with a areat deal 

and 0b £ Ct iu ity ‘ M r R , jfal ‘ 6 vi8| t and the fruitful talks he had 9 held with 
^th Papandreau 2 nd otber 9 reek officials, will prompt Athens to play that role 
; with even more determination and enthusiasm. 

!' pn H a JL?l 5 if £ 8 u! a !t 8 . f ?u CLJ ! ed on bi,ateral co-operation In different fields, 

). Inh i d J? ubt If 13 J he two countries can be expected from now on to 
enhance this co-operation for the benefit of their two friendly nations. 

• n ? ad ? b . y b( X h si , des fol,owin 9 their talks at the various levels have 

; ; _Gre ® k co-operation will enter a new era of close co- 

;; ?f dn ? ation ' not on, V . at 0 political level, but also in all domains with Greece 

•i dan r? 8ltiV0 r ? le wltbln the f c ,n favour of Arab demands, and Jor- 

dan promotrng Greece s Image In the Arab World. 

Politics and war 


■ POLmOiANS ARE often regarded as an enigmatic lot. And for a simple reason; ■' 
, they come Into office denouncing what transpired during their predecessor's 
• tenure ° { [ lcG - They vow not to repeat 'past mistakes’ and promise to 'chart' 
n0 w Political courses. But soon, they are confronted with the same old Issues • 

1 H J? l0 L y re R® ats lt8elf and the politicians find themselves " 

»■ committing the same blunders they swore to avoid. 

It is In this vein that we feel we must examine the drama and politicking now * 
> surrounding the Iran-lraq war. When at the height of the hostilities, someone • 
’• Predicted the war has moved to a stage where it could become internationa- 
: "zed.rnany thought that forecast was a fairy story. But recent developments : 
and the war of words flying between Iran and the superpowers have now 
proved the sensitivity of the Gulf war. 

On the part of the US, President Reagan and his cabinet members have 
. vowed to step up naval activities to keep the Strait of Hormuz free for shlDpina '• 
:• But Reagan s directives to the US naval hierarchy has not gone down Well with ■ 
I 1 ' * hG American Congress. The Congressmen are not foolish or stupid; they would : 
hate to see their country becoming more involved in a foreign conflict again * 
;i They have not forgotten the Bay of Pigs blunder in Cuba; the ignominious ■ 
defeat In Vietnam; Jimmy Carter’s ill-conceived attempts to rescue US host- ■ 
"■ ;i; a Ses In Iran and the massive loss of American lives In Lebanon. 

/ Any attempt to ease the tension in the Gulf conflict is a weimmp name o, » f; 
!■ we have to question the motives behind- President Reagan's surirfon^ Bu ! 

• i hil e o 0S l . n a l war whi ch' has been raging for almost sev^ l 

■ . u ^ • . i • *. ■ . j * . • 

- .Tehran Is, however not daunted by the flexing of naval muscles hv a £ 

mMSt K.e-d!^cte d tpwards. those entrusted with- Iran’s destiny at the momlnt | 

■ & -]_• iTh® Ijianlan authorities should' now that . -...j • iv--;:'" ... . . J 
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After the Eld 




President Reagan 



Gary Hart 


paragon 

CIGARETTE STUBS and black unsweete- 
ned coffee. A pair of dim, lifeless eyes and a 
bleak sarcastic vision of the past, present 
and future. This Is the quintessential writer 
and journalist whom I had known for some- 
time A little insignificant figure in his late 
40s; unimpressive and unpromising fea- 
tures. But beneath this hopeless physical 
cast, struggled an undaunting spirit, which 
strove to aspire and promote itself, by 
slowly sinking into an abyss of rejected 
realities and a haunting past. 

He was a fatalist; a man who regarded 
everything with little interest; a quality, 
which for journalists, was deadly. But in his 
own peculiar manner, he was able to poke 
into subjects which were riveting to the pu- 
blic. He was a popular figure to a certain 
layer of the paper’s readers. 

Once I called him into my office and hav- 
ing nothing else to do, I questioned him 
about his mental setup, background and 
perceptions on life. 

He told me; "I despise newspapers — 
> especially our own. Pages after pages of 
' nonsensical, superficial and boring stuff. 
Our readers are exactly that; silly, illogical 
and boring. But I don’t blame them. You see, 
they are made of ludicrous social matter. 
How, then, can I or anyone else demand 
that they act responsibly, seriously and 
Interestingly. 

"I decided one day to experiment. I put 
! before me the morning paper and condi- 
tioned myself. I will only glance at the news 
and read what I believe, really believe, to be 
of personal and genuine interest to me. And 
you know what happened? I read nothing. 
Oh, I did have a good look at the television 




VI emorandun ] A 
By I 

Osama El-Sherif 


entitled to government housing; names of 
civil servants who are not allowed to work 
overtime’. The variety never ceases to 
amaze and shock me. I have discovered 
that we are doing the government’s Job. 

“My favourite food Is falafel andfoul.But 
people keep talking about Bulgarian meat 
and American long-graln-rice. Some spend 
hours chatting about corned beef and can- 
ned tuna fish. Others whisper political goss- 
ipB, while some even dare to predict the fu- 
ture. The real crime is when thinking goes 
beyond the demarcation line. But how can 
you help it? How can one harness a recalci- 
trant mind or tame a capricious soul? It is 
no honour to die in no man’s land. 

“We are a suicidal nation. We love to 
smoke. In fact, smoking to us is like brea- 
thing air to others. My ten-year-old nephew 
smokes> He thinks he is a man. His father 
and uncles smoke. His peers smoke and 
even the teachers at school smoke. Why 
not he? Smoking is a national hobby. To 
pass time, no, to massacre' time. We smoke 
hoping to drop dead while working in filthy 
office rooms or urinating in public lavatories. 
A colleague next door to you is about to die. 
The doctor told him so. Twice we rushed 
him to the hospital last month because his 
lungs and heart gave up on him. But atlll, he 
smokes. He has six children and earns 
130 dinars a month. The man is desperate. 
He wants to die. The only difference be- 
tween him and someone who cuts his own 
throat or jumps from the tenth floor is that 


Moral crisis for Americans 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star Washington Correspondent 

SPRINGTIME is a season for joy. But this 
spring, has become a time of moral crisis 
for Americans. 

It Is a crisis In international relations; In 
Ihe United States' inability to assume a 
leadership role thal could restore peace to 
Arabs and Israelis, Iraqis and Iranians. Thi 9 
Is a crisis that turns very much on the per- 
sonality of President Ronald Reagan, who 
can’t make up his mind; who pretends to 
have forgotten or never to have known the 
facts of the Iran-contra affair; who will not 
bring himself to oppose Israel on any terms, 
and who ends up with mush. 

It Is a personal crisis for men like Robert 
McFarlane, whose personal morality led him 
to attempt Bulcide with Vallum in February 
because he had, out of loyalty to President 
Reagan, engaged in Illegal or border-line 
acts In support of the President’s Iran- con- 
tra policy, and had tried to shift responsibil- 
ity from the President to himself. 

It Is a moral crisis of another kind for 
Gary Hart, who ruined a promising start as 
a potential Democratic candidate for the 
presidency by indulging In an alleged act of 
adultery. And of another kind for James 
Baker, who amassed a fortune In Wall 
Street stock transactions based on illegal 
insider information but was soon found out 
and precipitated a Wail Street scandal. 

And of yet another kind for Sergeant 
Clayton Lonetree, one of the US Moscow 
embassy security guards who was one of 
several marines who wanted sex so much 
that they invited Soviet girls into the em- 
bassy secretly, thereby compromising em- 
bassy security. 

One aould go on with illustrative individ- 
uals. Congress has to some extent, recog- 
nized the problem, by starling work on a 
new ethics code for those Who are in Con- 


And psychiatrists, psychologists, political 
scientists, sociologists and economists an 
preaching all over the country contribute 
judgements and recommendations. Oul- 
standing is the Rev Charles Stlth. a Meth- 
odist pastor of Boston. Ho summarized Ihe 
situation with these words: "Social and 
technical advances in recent decades haw 
courted many parts of society and lhat 
gives the appearance of things falling apart 
But we are really In the process of con- •. 
structing a new morality in which the - 
freedoms we struggled for will be counts 
balanced with a sense of responsibility so 
that the freedoms don't become excess." 

To which a colleague, Emory Laney, adds: * 
“In groping for a new morality, the country i- 
must accommodate present realilies, not \- 
reach back for old dreams." He might have \ 
been alluding to Vatican demands that mod- f 
ern society abjure manipulations of human 


programmes, and peeked with not too much he dies slowly enjoying the path of death. A 

fcW a be f ult and ve ®,? 0 P rice hst- cigarette, after all, is a quintessence of 

My obscure nature compelled me to read manhood 

out the names of the recently deceased and .... ' . . 

force a laughter out at the paper's editorial My father was a farmer. He never fought 
comment. In Palestine and knew nothing about the 


“I sit at a filthy coffee house In the old 
pari of the city. There I think of subjects for 
my columns. And you know what? Filth Is 
always on my mind, and yes white clean 
&pace3 In today's paper. But that is wishful 
thinking. Our newspapers ore the real gov- 
ernment. What do you see In them. Many 
pages dedicated to keeping that vulnerable 
ondge between the citizen and the govern- 
ment Intact: ‘the Ministry of Education asks 
the following to report on Monday; names of 
^era nominated to be on secondment to 
P® Sultanate of Oman; list of the names of 
ine first batch of public sector employees 


cigarette, after all, is a quintessence of 
manhood. 

“My father was a farmer. He never fought 
in Palestine and knew nothing about the 
'usurption of our sacred lands'. He died an 
ignorant man, leaving behind 12 offsprings 
and three wives. If he had lived any longer, 
we would have wedded him to the fourth. 
He died at 73. He was no hero, but a farmer 
who tilled the earth like a mule. He was as 
simple as 'a poor man's dinner'. He came 
and went knowing one thing: that he had to 
III! the heart of his barren land even though 
it yielded nothing, but poverty and vulgarity. 
That was my father. 

"Sure I have a purpose in life. I am armed 
to the teeth with my packets of cheap ci- 
garettes and five plaster coins. The coinB 


are for the cups of bitter Turkish coffee. My 
mind Is full of lustful Ideas. I am In love with 
the neighbour's daughter and I write her ro- 
mantic letters when I take my rest on Fri- 
days. Her name is engraved on the leather 
seats of all public transport buses, on public 
toilet doors and on the walls of public build- 
ings. My love affair is a very public, If not, a 
national issue. 

“Culture and arts, you say? Well, I am an 
active member of the writer's federation, 
but the federation is an inactive member of 
the society. Once I had to sell my mother's 
few gold bracelets to pay lor the printing of 
a miserable booklet. I love to recall my first 
major work. I sold 25 copies and gave the 
rest away. Cockroaches feasted on the few 
copies that were left. Writers can do every 
thing but write. And when they do write, 
they do it wrong. Have you ever heard or 
read a masterpiece greated by a local 
writer? I thought not. 

"What Is it like to be a journalist? You 
know what a derelict ship feels like? I am 
not a professional, but a mercenary whom 
no one wants to hire anymore. Sure I know 
about objectivity and the right to know and 
investigate the truth. But does any one else 
know? Once upon a time, I used to read 
newspapers. But that was a long time ago. 
There and then, I believed everything I read. 
You see, like most of us, I was gullible and 
naive. Then came the shock wsvsb and we 
as a nation took to smoking heavily. Others 
made their wives pregnant and another 
group made fortunes by selling their land, 
not to the enemy, but to Investors. Once we 
lost the military and political battles, we 
turned into merchants and businessmen. So 
who are you to ask me about the ethics of 
journalism? 

“Yes sir, no sir, fine sir, alright sir, as you 
wish sir, exactly my words sir, not at all sir, 
good bye sir. Me a hypocrite? I am a writer; • 
a scared, mummified, baffled, dried up, 
mortally-lll, mentally insane man whose tr- 
ade is In the surreptitious scrlbblings of his 
pen. Never ask me to break away from the 
yoke. It is my life line and the cause of my 
existence. But when I do ask for a reprieve. 

I sit in a cool comer in a dark coffee house, 
smoking endlessly and eating falafel and 
foul. Sometimes when even such a modest 
predilection is stolen away and then I suf- 
fer." 


Mercenaries involved in civil war 


life, by which it presumably means expwi- 
ments with genes, in vitro fertilizations art i' 
surrogate motherhood. 


[ By Richard S Ehrlich 

h Special to The Star 

icBWTARA. Sri Lanka — Three blond and 


"Rhodesians." The Sri Lanka government Is 
delighted with the mercenaries' perfor- 
mance. "They have some experience of fig- 


surrogate motherhood. o ’ Sri Lanka — Three blond and hting terrorism," said National Security Min- once every three weeks. 

Ironically. In the midst of the moral J m 0n in their 40s sit together l8 t er Lalith Athulathmudall. “We have made The KMS Pilots also tarry foreign 

searching of recent weeks Ihe State De- t nru .’? )nc,itloned dining room of a lux- US e of them primarily to train the police and spondents, Western diplomats and S 
partment held a“nd oThomecofning for for- f here, delicately eating bowls of create a paramilitary group He said the Sri kan officials to various locations b. 

mer ourus. mnrn of do- , lc ?. cr « a m after a dinner of fish Lankans "have learned a lot of new tactics, do_ not fly over the northern Jaffna 


mer aurus more nr^r i^Aiv thn hpads of do- flarrXr W , ICB cream after a dinner of fish Lankans "have learned a lot of new lacucs, ao not ny over me r 
licy planning. The purpose was w enow- f “2* ^ t u ina * hl,e wlne : They blend a nd have brought areas where they operate sola where most oft 
age them to turn their thinkina towards cw- ^oop fl n C a . $ lh other sun-tanned Eu- un der fairly good control. end where the guerrll 

rent problems But men like Georae Kenner. ‘ a S n !, at this secluded resort nestled Tamil rebel groups, however, accuse the strongholds. They ap 
831 P ^o Originated" t l hB^ e ^ontainnionl iw^***'™ Sri Lanka's merc^arL of turning the STF into a squad Mi tc ; lessen th 

concept in US-Soviet relations, and late fpilal cXSta l ’ S ° me 50 km from h ® C3 ' of machine Bun-wedmfl thugs who terra- atotdown q which 
headed a group that fathered the Marsha* r B . .. “?■ rize, torture and kilt Innocent Tamil civilians ganda 

Plan for the economic recovery of Europe, tthree mer V? 0n 5 rnajor difference. These j n the eastern part of the island. matic nightmare for th 

found little to contribute to today's prob- f touriBiftnJ , and laughing, are neither The government denies the charge. No KMS men are 

lems. I T nor vlB| hng businessmen. Some Western diplomats, however, say killed, Injured or cap 

Those former greats, men like Wan*' members of Britain's el- '^ISae^ha? "ndl'n^s Ten w™^ KM^commande^Ke 

Rostow, George McGhee and Paul Nrt» they are i n P s?i . re9 ‘ ment and ^a fv fiaht TheVsay he KMS role is purely colonel, replied. "We 

had in their time (Nitze is still helping ‘^1 Lanka to help government Th f t uni Sri Lankan governme 
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bassy security. , George Shultz) coped with economic and rgroS^nfif 008 . ^"ibat Tamil guerrilla to aoviae ana i rain .on _ 

One could go on with illustrative Individ strate 9 |c issues. But the moral issues of the MhHng for an independent state in can be easfly blurrad - KM S ™ U8 Ky®| t 
^CongrasVs ~ - beyond them. tigtES torhln^ ttn&'fiVSgtt whiciftfave 

nkw d H thir R P rnSi Q ? ^ sta t M E g work on a -J h ? e lssuea 0° back to p u" lanl 2 jfe 8 can them mercmriM Whiled been converted Into gunships with the addi- 
f ^tnoae who are in Con- which still lives in the minds of many Amefi- l«J«e me n relax for an aJS! iS'in the Tan2 tlon of machine guns and 76 mm rocket 
g ess or work with Congress. The Georgia cans, not only preachers, but writers and x.jnhe Beach Ho «[ SJ 'SffiiTJ? pods 

'jjjjj ,e 9 |8 IAture hSs deveioped a code of thinkers. As Time magazine put it in an arh- ® ’jWtary camp a ^Problems occur when a so-called 

SS?ft C / ' nc Ud n9ru a ® reQula,in9conflictof c l® devoted to Ethics: “A strain of rightoua- antt-terrortsl "trainer" and his Sri Lankan pilot come 

lntar ? 8t - nass lies deep.ln American character. " Tl* -dal Task ^w fsTPl h S L ® SP under attack. "The KMS man site In the 

Time magazine has had Yankelovich Cl- writermight have added that Americans be- : A present there am QC i, matD H in co-pilot seat so a Sri Lankan Is captain of 
sncy Shulman conduct a poll on whofo re- ave " punishmsnt of evil. Aiso, they bj' W orejgn m J r neraa ^ catted 35to [hQ a(rcraft wh || 0 flying through battte 
sponsible for the general decline in morality .® v ®, that evl1 be overcome and that J 1 plax.f reQ m zones," said a Western m litary analyst in 

. Ninety, per. .cent replied that morals have P rob !?u 8 .u fin be 8o,V0d - they are con- /^va beeh auSffh? Colombo. "It has happened In some areasjf 
.fallen because patents fail to take re'sodnsi fused by the ease v;ith which what was fo/" ^mpanv raaiian ishpr ivatese they're flying missions end are attacked 

bility for their chlidrenVrto^bue ^ regarded as sin can now »■ ^(KMS)^ wKicSf 'tf. K the groSnd, that the Sri Lankan In the 

decent moral standards. Seventy six 'per SSIl ce f f d made ,n, ° a seemingly pSrt.Lanj^n^ ^Mvernmen? ^ rear Bhoot8 back and the KMS p ot , tak08 

cent aew lack of ethics In businessmen as a n0C8nt l °y> they are confused also by JJ | Most rt# ^ overnmBnl 8incB 18&4 - control because he has more experience 

negatives factor. And seventy Jour per cent curr . eat cu,t of materialism which makes fj' hge-i. *<MS. men, whose average dodging enemy fire, 

decried failure by political leaders to Bet a ■ a aucce8s net only a means of acqujj ^are former members of the SAS; "in the north, the KMS men sometimes 

good example. • " [nomatenalpleaBures but the solution toal | ncIudQ Britons, South Africans transport troops, flying tactically through 

v , . .. .. human problems, attlj .cohal^ themsSvBS the trees to avoid gunf ire. In the Eastern 
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Province, where there's a lot of fighting, 
their helicopters are probably attacked 
once every 40 missions, which Is about 
once every three weeks." 

The KMS pilots also ferry foreign corre- 
spondents, Western diplomats and Sri Lan- 
kan officials to various locations, but they 
do not fly over the northern Jaffna Penin- 
sula where most of the island's Tamils live 
and where the guerrillas have most of their 
strongholds. They apparently avoid the pe- 
ninsula to lessen their chances of being 
shot down — which would create a propa- 
ganda victory for the Insurgents and a diplo- 
matic nightmare for the British government. 

No KMS men are known to have been 
killed, injured or captured in the civil war. 
When asked about their role in Sri Lanka, 
KMS commander Ken White, an ex-SAS 
colonel, replied, "We are employees of the 
Sri Lankan government and I would ask you 


fallen because patents fail to take re's Don si ^ U8ed by the ease with which what was fo£ 
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decent moral standards. Seventy six oer conceal8d and made Into a seemingly J* 
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decried failitfe by political'- leaders to Bet a 
good example. 


jv.- 


current cult of materialism which makes 
anclal success net only a means of acqu»' 
ing material pleasures but the solution to ® ■ 
human problems/ 

"v. . • 4 JuM? 


are con- -srave henh !PA3.uuu a year, m 

was ^ I a8 Pp* l8d by a British private se- 
now W •.JW-(kSS an i, Ba,l0d Keeny Meeny Ser- 
ijngly in- -J.^e Sri uS Wb ch bas been contracted by 
o by tw \ u-'_ nkan government since 1684. 
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to listen to what the National Seourity Min- 
ister and the British High Commission have 
to say about us. More than that, i have no 
comment." British High Commission 
spokesman Jack Jones, carefully choosing 
his words, said, “The British government 
views the presence of KMS in Sri Lanka as 
a matter between the company and the Sri 
Lankan government. 

“There are no British servicemen in Sri 
Lanka. I understand some of them are for- 
mer servicemen. It’s not for the British gov- 
ernment to approve or disapprove of their 
presence. As far as I’m aware, it's a legiti- 
mate commercial company which has a le- 
gitimate commercial relationship with the Sri 
Lankan government in a strictly training 
role, and I understand that the employees 
do not take part In operations." 

Continued on page 24 
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Malagasy — 
paradise island 

BEFORE THE era of European ex- 
ploratory activities i Africa was 
known as the ‘dark continent'. This 
was because, despite the historical 
reports of contacts with the Phoeni- 
cian traders as far back as 500 AD, 
the interior of Africa still remained a 
shrouded mystery. 

But this mystery was not to persist 
for long. Thanks largely to the sacri- 
fice and the unrelenting spirit of not- 
able explorers like David Livingstone 
and others, the world soon began to 
appreciate the untapped beauty and 
fascination of the 'dark continent'; 
the thick and deep foreBts; numerous 
and beautiful rivers; cascading and 
- picturesque waterfalls and the vari- 
ous species of exotic animals, ft la 
:• simply a place to view nature at Its 
: best. 

Laudable as tha efforts of the white ' 

• explorers was, It still lacked some- 1 
thing; much attention was concen- 
trated on the mainland without taking 
Into consideration, the exotic Islands 
off the African coast, which could be 
regarded as a paradise for all aspiring 
tourists. 

One such Island worth vlsftlng Is 
Malagasy (or Madagascar) with the 
' capital at Antananarivo. The name 
: Malagasy evokes educational nostal- 
gia in the minds of most Junior high 
: school students — especially In West ‘ 
Africa. They remember vividly the ef- 
, forta of their tutors to imprint on their 
minds the 'Africa ness' of Malagasy 
with this saying: 'Africa without the 
Island of Madagascar Is an inconi- 
' plate continent.' 

Lying serenely In the south western 
Indian Ocean like a meteorite from • 
the heavens, Malagasy Is about 400 ; 
km off the coat of Mozambique. It la , 

: the fourth largest Island in the world , 
j after Greenland, New Guinea and Bor- 

■ neo. 

Malagasy has a very Invigorating at- 
< mosphere; a tropical marine climate . 

' which Is influenced by altitude and ' 
monsoons as a result of proximity to • 
tha sea. Another Interesting feature is ; 
the permanent hazard of lightning ^ 
due to the frequent violent clashes of - 

■ air masses. 

The people on the Island have Afro- : 
Aslan origins. But an interesting 
theory Is that they are the descen- l 
.. dants of Malaya - Polynesian Immi- 
grants who came to the Island In suc- 
cessive waves by sailing across the - 
Indian Ocean In primitive crafts like • 
u the Polynesians who sailed across the 
L> Pacific Ocean to South America. Sub- • 
sequent arrivals from Africa has re- 
' suited In a unique blending of ' 

■ Indonesian- African culture. 

History has It that Malgasy was dls- • 
,; covered by the Portuguese sailor 
'I Diego Diaz In 1500. On hla arrival 
■i back home, the king of Portugal mis- : 
;i took the island for the Kingdom of / 

■l Mogadlsho and coined the name Ma- 
4 dagascar. 

v Malagasy, like most Independent : 
£ African countries, has, since Its |t- * 
>' talnment of sovereignty, been sub- - 
k Jected to political upheavals. But Til !' 
v 'he same, It Is an Island which prom- s 
8 lees a lot of fun and slghtsaalng JAr .= 
any tourist. They are assured orja ■ 
S' 9° od time and when they taste w- f. 
'> dlgsnous dishes like romazala artss ■; 
$ national drink Ilka ranopango, ffi 
3 beauty and wonders of nature Is fwE i 
| brought home. 
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Karami: Latest victim 
Lebanon's violence 




middle east 


BEIRUT (AP) — A bomb explosion 
ripped through a military helicopter 
Monday, killing Prime Minister Ra- 
shid Karami and wounding several 
others on board. 

Military sources, speaking on 
condition of anonymity, said Inter- 
ior Minister Abdulla Rassl, a Chris- 
tian, suffered "critical wounds" in 
the mid-morning explosion. 

The military sources said (he 
bomb was concealed in an attache 
case under Karami's seat and 
went off as ho was travelling to 
Beirut from a 10-day stay at a 
summer residence in Bqaa Se- 
frine, about 90 kilometres north of 
the capital. 

President Amin Gemayel look 
personal charge of the arran- 
gements to bring Karami's body to 
Tripoli, said a palace source. 

The Muslim-controlled voice of 
the nation said Karami died on the 
operating table. But there was no 
official announcement as to the 
timing of his death. 

Army commander Gen. Michel 
Aoun convened an emergency 
session of the army's six -man hi- 
gher military council to probe the 
helicopter bias!, a military com- 
munique said. It did not elaborate. 

Three others from among the 12 
aides and crewmen aboard were 
also wounded, the military sources 
said. 

Major Antoine Bustanl, pilot of 
the stricken puma helicopter, was 
among those wounded. Major Will- 


iam Mlayess took over and made 
a forced landing at Halat military 
airbase in the Christian heartland 
norlh of Beirut, the sources ad- 
ded. 

"The pfane landed on its belly. 
Its tyres did not fold out" one 
knowledgeable source said. 

Karami had said last month he 
was resigning because of the ca- 
binet's failure to deal with a wor- 
sening economic crisis after 12 
years of civil war. To date, the re- 
signation has not been accepted 
by Gemayel. Karami has been 
prime minister 10 times in 32 
years. 


A short presidential palace com- 
munique said president Gemayel, 
declared a week of mourning for 
Karami. 

Sources at the army command, 
who spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity, said the mid-air blast was 
a “premeditated assassination by 
a time bomb.” 

Syria, which dispatched 7,500 
troops Into West Beirut in late Fe- 
bruary and was a key backer of 
Karami, denounced Karami's kill- 
ing as a "major tragedy and an 
odious crime." 

The Syrian cabinet issued a 
statement blaming the “criminal 
act" on the "Zionist-imperialist 
plotting against Lebanon, its unity 
and against (he course of national 
entente in Lebanon." 

The right-wing Christian Le- 
banese forces, which opposed Ka- 


rami bitterly for his pro-Syrian 
leanings, also denounced the ass- 
assination. 

"Despite the differences of 
views we had with Karami. ..we 
strongly condemn this act. which 
was also in contradiction with the 
concept of democracy on which 
Lebanon was built," the Lebanese 
forces said in a statement on their 
voice of free Lebanon radio. 

Karami became the second Le- 
banese Prime Minister to be ass- 
assinated after Lebanon's 1943 
independence from France. 

The first was Riad Solh, who 
was gunned down by Lebanese 
assassing during an official visit 
he was making to Amman in 1951. 

Shortly after Karami's death 
was officially announced, three 
dynamite blasts shook Muslim 
West Beirut’s commercial district 
of Hamra within a 10-minute span. 
Police said there were no casual- 
ties. 

It could not be determined 
whether the blasts were an ex- 
pression of anger over Karami's 
death. 

Local radio stations said shops 
closed down and business came 
to a standstill in Tripoli, after the 
death announcement. 

Students walked out of classes 
and demonstrated through 
Tripoli's streets, chanting slogans 
denouncing “the unforgiveable 
crime." according to radio reports. 



Shultz says US will defend 
freedom of Gulf navigation 


Assassinated Lebanese Premier Rashid Karami 


On Tuesday, Christians jointed 
Muslims in a nationwide strike to 
protest the assassination of Ka- 
rami. 

Acting Prime Minister Salim 
Hoss, who was named to replace 
Karami at midnight, said separate 


AMMAN (Star) — Secretary of St- 
ate George Shultz says malntain- 
inn freedom of navigation in the 
Gulf and through the Strait of Hor- 
muz is of "vital interest" to the 
United States and its Western all- 
ies. 

While US navy ships will defend 
themselves if attacked, he empha- 
sized that the United States has 
no intention of going to war with 
either tran or Iraq. Shultz provided 
a comprehensive assessment of 
j lhe situation in the Gulf as he 
spoke with diplomatic reporters on 
28 May. 

. “We do have rules of en- 
gagement that will be responsive 
to hostile intent as well as actions, 
and we look for that posture to 
have deterrent impact on any use 
ol force by somebody else," the 
secretary said. "The United States 
jias no intention and will not get 
directly Involved in the I ran -Iraq 
war," he emphasized. "We're not 
going to war with either party. We 
'■ are urging them to settle their war 
and in the meantime, we are say- 
ing that we stand for freedom of 
navigation In the Persian Gulf and 
the Strait of Hormuz." 

;■ "That is our posture and we will 
escort our vessels as we think is 
j appropriate, and will stand in gen- 
1 eral for that purpose. We will ex- 
judicial and parliamentary in*: pect other members of the inter- 
tigations will be launched tocwF national community to stand with 

us, as they do, for that purpose." 
Shultz said, "if our ships get at- 



lement the current military in* 
tigalion and "reveal the perpeft 
tors." 


Continued on page 


The perils of policing the Gulf 




II clearer by the day 

that the United States' naval task 
force policing the Gulf is more a 
target than a peacemaker. The 
Iraqi government may have made 
a formal apology for the mlsslje at- 
tack orvjhe US frigate Stark in 
which 37 men were killed, but 
there can be no gainsaying the 
fact that rank and file members of 
the Iraqi armed forces are angry 
about revelations of US-lranlan 
arms deals. 

i! 18 a r °-run of 
the ill-fated deployment of Ameri- 
can marines in Lebanon in 1983 
which ended with the death of 
more than 200 ol them in a truck 
bomb, explosion. 

The Uhlted States again has 
rejected the. possibility of a United 
Natrons peacekeeping force and 
has decided to Qo M alone In' the 
Gulf, along with a. bit of ad hoc co- 
operation with the ! British arid 
French pavles and a firm rebuff to 
the Soviet navy, which also has 

SEJfci engaged In "keeping 
international waters open." 

ip -Lebanon, the United Stales 
.turned its' back 


The respective ambassadors ran a 
rough-and-ready co-ordinating 
committee, but had no real author- 
ity over their military commanders. 

In the weeks of fast- moving 
events the cracks showed and the 
d aarray in the Western camp was 
ail loo apparent to the various Le- 
banese factions and force's, who 
inevitably took advantage of the 
situation. Moreover, the political 
position of the Western forces 
waB weak. By what authority were 
bunkered Fn Lebanon other 
than their own? They were tol- 
erated by the. Lebanese govern- 
ment, but there was no Inter- 
na tranal consensus that they 



tacked anywhere, Including in the 
Persian Gulf, we will defend our- 
selves. That's not going to war 
with anybody, that's defending 
oursBtvas. And If there is evidence 
ot hostile intent," the secretary 
aald, “we're entitled to defend 
ourselves against that hostile in- 
tent." 

He said the United Stales has 
traditionally defended the freedom 
of navigation on the high seas aii 
over the world, adding that, 
there's a little more tension in the 
Persian Gulf, but the basic princi- 
R® ® the same." He noted that 
Britain has Increased its naval 
presence in the Gulf to three ships 
and aakJ there haB also been col- 
whoratlve work with Saudi Arabia' 
•Si iJl®* P rovlded some air cover 
iw US owned airborne warning 
and control system (AWACS) air- 
craft. 


GEORGE SHULTZ 

While the European allies have 
shown readiness to discuss what 
co-operative action might be 
needed, Shultz said that, ‘the ca- 
pability of countries to do anything 
much varies quite a lot.' He 
pointed out that the post-World 
War Two constitutions of Ger- 
many and Japan restrict what 
their naval forces can do. 

He said the primary objective in 
the region is to bring the Iran-lraq 
war to an end without victor or 
vanquished, adding that the United 
States would like to see an end to 
arms sales to Iran, which he de- 
scribed as the 'recalcitrant party.' 
He pointed out that the United 
States was leading the effort 
within the United Nations Security 
Council to try to draft a resolution 
aimed at ending the Gulf war. A 
key factor in it, he said, would be 
the denial of arms to either side 
while convincing the parties to sit 
down and negotiate an end to the 
war under UN or other auspices. 

"If one or the other party re- 
fuses to do that, then it identifies 
itself as the recalcitrant party and 
a potentially effective way of deal- 
ing with that is to call upon the 
world through the Security Council 
to stop selling arms to that coun- 
try,"he said, "if you can get the 
complexion of interests that are 
represented in the Security Coun- 
cil to say that, and to lean on all 
their friends, then there's a 
chance that might be effective," 
the secretary said. 


He emphasized that the United 
States has no desire to see the 
Soviet Union assume a role in the 
Gulf. "We think that what the So- 
viets should do is join us in the 
Security Council in calling for an 
end to the war" and in working 
with the United States and others 
to staunch the flow of arms to Iran 
"as a way of implementing that," 
Shultz said. 

At the same lime, he said, the 
United Slates wants "to see the 
oil flow from the Gulf and we feel 
it is very Important to us and to 
the West generally that that pool 
of oil. which is basically the largest 
in the world, not be dominated by 
a hostile power." 

Pointing out that the United 
States has maintained a naval 
presence in the Gulf since 1949, 
Shultz noted that which both Iran 
and Iraq had attacked ships 
owned by others in recent years, 
"they have not attacked any ship 
of ours." He said it was 'very 
clear’ that the 17 May Iraqi mis- 
sile attack against the US Stark, a 
US Navy frigate, "was a mistake," 
adding that, "It's only after this 
mistaken attack on the Stark that 
anybody has taken much interest 
in" the plan to re-reglster 11 Ku- 
waiti oil tankers under the US flag 
to provide them with American 
Navy protection. 

One question that is being ex- 
plored, he said, Is that of providing 
air cover for US Navy ships in the 
Gulf. It can be provided by aircraft 
carriers, but that is "a very expen- 
sive way to do it." the secretary 
said. "It's much better to provide it 
from air strips In the region,” he 
said, and "we don't have any." 
"So either somebody would have 
to give us permission or they'd 
have to provide the air cover," he 
said. "Then you need to, of 
course, look at a lot of things in 
connection with that, such as the 
rules of engagement and the de- 
gree to which at various levels 
people can decide what kind of 
reaction they're going to have." 

Asked about threats made by 
some Iranian leaders that their 
forces will attack the Kuwaiti tan- 
kers, no matter what flag they 
carry, the secretary replied: “Well, 
they'll have to do a lot of thinking 
before they do that, and I think i'll 
just leave it at that." 


Karami 

Continued from page 18 


"They will be properly punished. 
This is a matter of utmost impor- 
tance," Hoss told the Associated 
Press in an interview after taking 
over the premiership Tuesday. 

Hoss, a Sunni Muslim, said he 
has stressed upon Christian Pre- 
sident Amin Gemayel the urgent 
need to reform Lebanon's govern- 
ment system and deal with the 
"collapse in the economic and so- 
cial situations." 

"There have to be measures 
taken on these two scores: First 
the political reforms to be con- 
cluded through the talks under 
way in Damascus, and second the 
steps to be taken internally in or- 
der to rectify the deteriorating 
economic and social situation," 
Hoss said. 

Hoss said he was named acting 
prime minister In a caretaking ca- 
pacity for an interim period but 
that "I hope it would not last long." 

As he spoke, schools, shops, 
cafes, banks, the airport and vari- 
ous businesses were closed in 
Beirut's Muslim and Christian sec- 
tors in one of the rare displays of 
national unity since the nation s 
civil war erupted in 1975. 

Army officers said a time- bomb 
or a pressure bomb ripped through 
the helicopter's left side about 10 
minutes after it left the Kubbeh 
army base. 

Coroner Joseph Soto said Kara- 
mi's heart and kidneys were des- 
troyed, and his ribs were "smash- 
ed and shredded." He said he be- 
lieved "the bomb was planted be- 
hind the premier's seat." 

The army officers, who spoke 
on condition of anonymity, said 
the explosives were placed in the 
Prime Minister's attache case 
which was lying in his lap. 

Warrant officer Youssef Bitar. 
the army's explosives' expert, said 
the bomb weighed 300 grammes. 

Rassl, who was sitting near Ka- 
rami, said that the device "was 
planted on the helicopter before 
Its arrival in north Lebanon to pick 
us up." In an interview with Asso- 
ciated Press Reporter Rima Sa- 
lamah, he said: "I was sitting near 
the Prime Minister and suddenly 
there was this hot air and then the 
deafening blast. 

"I thought Premier Karami was 
blown out of the chopper ... but 


The Stark after the attack 


nternatlonal waterway, with the 
Iranians and Iraqis quite prepared 
to extend their conflict to the ship- 


should be there. And what would p L n0 Principally oil tankers — 

the West have said if the Soviets of a . Potion of the rest of the 


had arrived along with the Poles 
and Czechs to help police the 
Syrian-dominated part of Leba- 
non?' ,< 

o Itjeyitabiy the • . multinational . 
force was placed under Impossible 
pre8sur6 ‘and compelled to oper-' 
‘ I ?, an Invidious and. Intolerable 
8l j aat, ? n - It was hamstrung. In its 


world. Not only are Western ships 
at risk, but so are Soviet, Indian, 
Brazilian, South Korean and a host 
o; others, Thera have been 300 
attacks on. merchant vessels 'So 
far this year: , ; 

The Soviets have proposed a 
form of Joint patrols with the Un- 
ited States, a suggestion that 


tile passions. But there are plenty 
of possibilities — Japan, Australia, 
Argentina, India, Pakistan, Yugo- 
8 f via and Canada, among others 
all have navies that could be tap- 
ped. 

One of the strengths of the UN 
armies, lhanks to year of practice 
in southern Lebanon, Cyprus 
Kashmir, the Golan Heights, 
Congo and elsewhere, is that the 
United Nations has developed a 
system of co-ordinating de- 
ptoyment. matching radio frequen- 


he United Stales ' ' .ge rof.fir^powter. ; and, the United - i' 8 ® 8 "? to have beBnltoutfitesSj • ™ C8nt ou , t8l f 

on the chance, to, '§5£5 was i:i made... to look like an ;. .looted cut of hand by Reagan • and intearatinan flle .•2?ft be ?, n im P° r,ant 

Uj^lFIL, the UN . .IJjSfJlj?' 9!®nt; when Its. offshore; It would be better if the matter ture. 9 ommand 8truc- JjjJJ 1 JtarB-upB m 


j . Neecf-for Arab solidarity 
emphasized 

{■*$£!& ^ Youm from Qatar 

■ . Importance and need 

S L n A5S l *i rab solidarity and unity 

i'riamEPu** thls ,s an inevitable 

V ES by which the Arabs will 

:< overcome their differ- 

, aa Al nd a,t8r thejr present im- 

1 tossSSiu aper said ,hal in order 
!-(LmH 3h 8uoh a uni ‘y- all Arab 

mounted a naval force, but [j. the call forln* Arab* b rha*t 
should be no more tricky tWj'.wi clarify everv 
land force. It Is true that each sNfc . and put fort)? smShC? J nH 
would remain sovereign with® resolutions p c c B eps anJ 
own crew — but then the m. ^ . 

tlonal UN army units always hjjj: pa countries, added the 
remained In separate country m ‘ ,J a V 8 to forge a common 
talions. A UN navy would JAw Bland regarding prim- 
necessarHy bring perfect P ea 2l : an intS 1 pr o . r to the Holding of 
the Gulf, but it would be a <&*r :0n jOT5Jj na l peace conference 
pener on the situation. “kwle East. 

It would make it more djWJj? thefiK.ypw^ out hope that 
for Iran and Iraq to spread If bllahad SS ,nian new ly esta- 
war to innocent outsiders, afloj- ^ ““unity will serve as a fertile 


enlarge the role ui uroiriL, rne un 8!«nr wnen its offshore ; DUl 11 w oura De better if the matter 

•Force Iq Lebanon, then, as now pc-; uattledhips'. fired their heavy guns . £' 8ra inferred to the UN Security 

, 'P'JSv an ; . * close to., the-:. , at unprotected villages. • • • ' - Council, a consensus reached bn Moreover un prminc h= d 

^SOH ***** « iheioo ;! ° 

fK"!' -®P d ' tfna., of holding, fire' under provo- 
i0 n P aE !« mediating between hostile 

tHe UN force, It! had no ■' role;. •. , : , ■. ; V ; : ■ i; •, Preferably . the auper-powdr ha--. Heal authorities to reassert control 

C^and, ■, ; ' °trUn,LT e NalT haa n8rar 


most volatile corner. Most 
tant, it would take the Gulf; •»'' 0,1 



soil for;":? W !V 8 ®rve as a fertile 
precede ^ b sowing the seeds of a pan- 
the wort! »W*ity and co-ordination. 
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, ''centralized system 


Strait of Hormuz and an import^ 

; port ol the Middle East oil* , 
out of the super-power arena J 1 * 
region has so many weak poj® 

: that other conflicts are Inevltab® 

How much better that for d*? 
the world could act together®! 
keep a flashpoint dampened dowjj 
before the passions and principa fr 
itieB'.got out of control. 
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l^uS^ A L An j ,ar from Tunisia 
Ubnjr>S^» be Khomeini regime's 
! tries gainst Arab coun- 

cover of religion. It 
totems? rB 9'me's aggressive 
WiSS 1 * disturbing peace 
B9C ' ,f fry ,n Tunisia demons- 


trate its rancourous designs tar- 
geted against all Arabs. The paper 
inquired about Iran's covert Inten- 
tions in Tunisia and affirmed that 
the Tunisian people reject 
Iranian's plotB and refuses to em- 
brace their primitive and ignorant 
preachings which were previously 
rejected by early Muslims. 

At Sabah paper from Tunisia 


called on Arabs to rely on them- 
selves in defending their own se- 
curity against dangers posed by 
the Iranian regime. The paper 
urged for more, support for Arab 
countries which are exposed to 
Iranian aggression, and high- 
lighted the need to exert extensive 
world efforts to end the war which 
threatens International security 


(hen I felt he was lying face down 
on my knee. He was dead," Rassl 
said, his voice choking with emo- 
tion. 

“The bomb came with the plans 
from an airbase belonging to the 
Lebanese army." he said. 

Asked who might have been be- 
hind the assassination, he added: 
"Israel is the beneficiary. The 
crime is aimed at undermining Le- 
banese unity and efforts to reunify 
the country." 

Large crowds in Tripoli 
for Karami's funeral 


"Tripoli is in grief," read a black 
placard at the entrance to this 
port city Wednesday as Syrian 
troops frisked mourners coming 
for Prime Minister Rashid Karami’s 
funeral. 

Tens of thousands of mourners 
chanted the Muslim invocation "La 
Hah Ilia Allah,” there is no God but 
God. as they marched behind 
Prime Minister Rashid Karami's 
casket Wednesday. 

The catafalque, draped in the 
Lebanese flag, was carried on 
shoulders from the Karami's 
6th-floor apartment to the build- 
ing's main yard where it was 
placed on a gun carriage. 

Four Lebanese army officers 
marched around the carriage as a 
police band played the national 
anthem and the death hymn. 

A hall dozen white-turbaned 
Sunni Muslim clergymen marched 
behind the catafalque reciting ver- 
ses of the Qur'an. 

Church bells and the reciting of 
the Qur'an echoed across this 
Syr Ian -policed port city as the 
funeral procession marched slowly 
toward the Mansouri Mosque for 
prayers. 

Three policemen carrying large 
wreaths of flower from Syrian pre- 
sident Hafew Assad, Lebanese 
President Amin Gemayel and Par- 
liament Speaker Hussein Hussein) 
spearheaded the funeral proces- 
sion followed by hundreds of 
wreath-carrying boyscouts, an 
army platoon and the jeep- towed 
carriage. 

Afler the noontime prayers Ka- 
rami was buried in Tripoli cemet- 
ery next to his father Abdul Hamid 
Karami, who was prime minister In 
1945. 


and stability. 

Tha paper added that the Ira- 
nian regime, after its military 
defeat, began its provocative acts 
against the Gulf countries includ- 
ing Kuwait In a flagrant attempt to 
realize its expansionist and ag- 
gressive ambitions. 

The paper concluded by urging 


Arab leaders to work jointly to 
convince the big countries to 
shoulder their International re- 
sponsibilities and commitments 
and forcibly end the Iranian ag- 
gression against Iraq. 


Arab heroism under oc- 
cupation 

Al Ittlhad from Abu Dhabi saluted 
Arab Inhabitants under the Israeli 
occupation and said that those 
Arabs have always proved that 
national unity is the most effective 
weapon to confront the Zionist ag- 
gression. The paper commented 
that over 160,000 Muslim Arabs 
gathered last week in the com- 
pounds of A I Aqsa Mosque for 
prayer and repeated pro- PLO slo- 
gans and waved Palestinian flags 
and courageously defied the Is- 
raeli heavily armed soldiers who 
were amassed to quel and dis- 
perse the congregation. 

The paper applauded the hero- 
ism of the Arabs In the occupied 
territories and asserted that a 
nation which struggles for Its own 
cause, with no weapons except 
stones and empty bottles is' a 
nation that will never die, suc- 
comb, or relinquish its rights. 
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ACROSS 


1 Score, not being handl- 
capped (7). 

5 Reversing car into 
newly-aet tree may well 
cause a row (7). 

10 A petition framed in 
simple and straightfor- 
ward language (4). ~ 

11 Following professional 
examination, a worker is 
a member of the estab- 
lishment (10). 

12 Re greets king exercise 

13 Got dried out, though 
very weary (3-5). 

14 Catch the French enter- 
ing the craft without 
means of support! (9), 

16 Steer clear of a dunder- 
head In the evening (B). 

17 Name harp-maker to 

„ receive the sovereign (5). 

t9 Checked about lournals 

with the top man (9). 

23 Dance orchestra led by a 
woman ( 0 ). 

24 Many turn up in anger — 
it’s not fair <6). 

26 Knowing the appro- 
grille gear to select { 5 - 

27 The noble look (4). 

2 \ A oM Mln,rootw 
20 Sa y *8*1 n there’s some 
oinl in unusual attire 





dow n 

2 Assemble for 

3 A conflict wifh middle, 
men? That's sensible (5). 

4 Money invested in 
London (7). 

8 Spring crop ud (fl). 

7 Recalls how River Tees 

„ Sot polluted (9), 

8 Claim there are a hun- 
dred on guard ( 7 ). 

8 Read coming down — so 
pretentious (13). 

15 Values a compliment in 
an added note (9>. 

18 (7) rag ~ man ' # MnftiMon 


SOLUTION 


20 Divided about design for 
dress (7). 

21 Intent on making a 
down-payment (7). 

22 Both mother and child 
wanted fruit (6). 

25 Tha news pages includ- 
ing an artlele on royalty 
(“). 



□□□□□ana nadtaan 




a □ a □ 

□□aaaaa nananaa 




, Negyesl y Hbnft. Budapest 

195S. Black i to ploy i has 
,l f» ■ . plec , es - with definite 
attacking i! unices — but the 
game only lasted one more 
move ' With this clue, run 
.von explain whnt happened? 

Iitmdoners have u choice of 
two excellent chess conei , e.vti , s 
•>n Easter weekend. Surrey on 


A R* 11 S-8 at Sutton civic 

or rices includes the Southern 
Counties cinitnploiwhlp. buL 
,«M«. hns novice cam- 

petitions Tor beginners and in- 

2FS. n( n d I ,lllve,A You can 
get details from Fred Man- 
ning at 647 flOSS. 11 

a 8tl» congress on 
Api 11 5-8, singed with muni, 
oipnl support at the civic 
mure. hu* Umriunnents lor 

“f «H strength* 
A 1 ! . And out more from 
° M - Smith at 0703 55Bn««. 

Chess solution 

Mark . iilaned l . . Q . Rp 

<V «M a shacked White rr- 
siuned because 1 ij 2 fit . n 

R—QX nutte." Ruth chess 
sm 


rr- 

f.i. 

maa/era mused '(hoi White 

™. H th{ ' >natc hv .1 

n[ -fi/ r 


r. 
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North 

4 S 

<0 J 6 4 
0 J 10 4 2 
* A K 10 fl a 
West Kasl 

♦ J943 ♦ A 10 ? 6 2 

/ Q 9 8 B 9 3. 

0 Q 8 OK9765 

A J 7 2 A 9 8 

South 

A K Q 8 
9 A K 10 7 2 
0 A 3 
A Q S 4 

Dealer South: Game nil 
This deal had a powerful 
effeol on the result of the 
giant event In America, the 
wand National. When two 
or the leading pair* were in 
opposition during the Anal. 
?outh opened One Heart and 
the bidding then followed the 
sort of Incomprehensible 
course that is often encoun- 
tered in these times. North 
responded 1NT, forcing for 
one round, and then; 


South West North East 

2 NT JK iF No 

3NT No 34 No 

*A No 49 

No No 


No 


jAffiMWto North's ThreP 
" w'S- “Mub ‘.UIL 


.. hmnII won, crossed 

s sjr"jfiw ?5 

sisaia 

It would . have been better 
technique Tot Sou th y to cash 

t aiu , ^? e ^. h ? art * nn ^ follow 
: with d [dw-.one. tfpw.-if West 
take? • the quemi; South can 
i subsequently , ruff, the third , 
, dl.imond with Itie. 1,0 of hearts. 
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JEANE DIXON’S 
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ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

The telephone continues lo piny an Important role In your car*™ ; 
and professional success. Keep U ood records lor lax purposes EE ' 
ing news arrives rom overseas. Keep in touch with the fcUksat E ' 

An , excellen week for negotiating new contracts and signing am 

K '.f ? 1811 1 l f lwyers no, i 3,,re nb011 ' certain terms. You find SSL 
lion to a nagging problem. A now relationship makes you smile i 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

Ho T* I mes , sage cr telephone call will alfect your future Ne® ' 
nations are taking place that will have a profound influence t£ 

hnppine9s - Comparison shoppers find wfStdsrtl 
bargains. Get cracking on that new project you have been thirici™ * 

cfmm"iirunaiin 0m afar con,ains som e surprising news. Keep all IneatS 
uommunication open. An old flame re-enters your life. Proceed wlthca! ' 

GEMINI — 21 May-21 June 

sillisfSSS; 

.«lsi^w^x n,oke new ,lnanc '“' sinsA ™! 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July || 

toyaltles are tested In interesting ways. You will do best if you rea : 
nswf^Baiw-? p 0rts ' Ke . 0p a ,ow Profile and higher-ups will show jvj 
inflijflnr , 8 ^^^ 6 18 P ,B . n . 3 in 9- You receive advice from somstra 
.Jr ,h . e W0ekl Make !h0 beal possible use of your coo • 

tiHRRomon^-f S? 0 ,? a [. e P oasibla In your career and business actw , 
ties. Romance is mostly happy. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August f 

, po 8 i pon ?f A,,end lo events taking place at a distance j 
tn r P aklnfl le,a P honB calls. A new relationship begins : 

y™, mnrl na «»i C u r0 allould ba taken with your appearance j 
finnnrTiu ,2 optimistic about a creative enterprise now. Speculalte I 
Adont a «fnQQruo»i are r aky ' howevar . and could endanger joint savings. 1 
you Consult* partner 6 apprQach ' Avold mQ klng any new Investments inH j 

VIRGO — 23 AuguBt-22 September 

f^? itl0n !°| ,am| ly brings great |oy. You can expect ft 
LnSfnit a J,f tBr ,elephone cal1 from an old friend. Reviving a torn* i 
8 ! lna ? clal situnHon. Job related opportunities cr« . 
Stiftl an?,? ! 0C S e ' A rela,IV9 offers uxcellont advice. Follow it to IN : 
you? evenings C ° U d rSaP 8 h 00002 ® 1 A ndmiror or friend brighiew ; 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

tofoll t80wlll,ul chl,d This young person may be trying j 

to oav for SSSSft H l gb 0 r' ups mflka special domunds but are wN | 
0 ^ 0 ^ at len tion U Icnln 1 8 ‘ Th,nk , !hin fl a through. A partnership merits spe- 
Sosel vSS ‘ni-ESP your M spir,,s U P oven if n minor flnnncial setbacks ; 
Look to foa R ?utur^ ° d romancQ mn Y no ‘ ho In your bosl interest | 

I 

SCORPIO — 23 October -21 November 

lo na?c h e H « h ew 9 n n a i 8 r IP °n your purse strings will help you achlavst j 
%££ ^ n0fl,h thB a ^rface If a friend or neighbw ? 
forl^ S um co^l'n^ wnnf ^ n ' ! . k0 l y ,0 ba fh® cause. Greater personal & * 
wb iSbmSS S i bu8,nesa a8a °ciate8 of the Boundness of yw 

put ^l?K^'^en™a B “ ,,,re 6y fl to « dM0CO,a t 
SAGITTARIUS — 22 November -21 December t; 

any ‘differed Y° u make new profits. Soft-pedal i.- 

fShow uoTahono 1 ""*& a,trac,ive member of opposite ** | : . 

Sfe^SSSSS 5 m 

CAPRICORN — 22 December - 10 January jf 

and°f?gures l? e ni ^aS a n h l |o P S r n ant agr00me nl or contract until more W \ 

AQUARIUS - 20 January -18 February f 

higher-ups 'ihara'ls' qualities | 0 me altaj^ I? 

PISCES -r- is February-20 March 

sides In a domMtlo Tr^u^ent C Fa m 1 1 v JS 8 ** 1 *® k 003 *- Avold c ^ 3 ir1 
open, relieving tension. Forget neat arU ! Cr6 s are brou 9 h1 ° ut , n , 0 rfl )i 
good time to. think about long-form and plan ,or ths ,U SV ' 

tlon with, expert a will help yew rsrm nL?l ecla ;r ReaBear cb and a consuW- ■ 
spondence., Rimance isVS^^flSS 8 - Ca,ch up on y° ur 5 


■ Stex: h 21 39i 6 MED% 6 Q 7 1 77/8/9 


Folklore MuiBum: Jewelry and cos- 
lurnea over 100 yeara old. AIbo moaakca 
nyn Madaba and Jeraah (4th to ifllh 
rMturias). The Roman Theatre. Amman. 
Sg houra: 90:00 a m. - 6 p.m. 
XTZnd. Tel. 661760. 

irudan Archaeological Museum: Has 
rr^cellenl colleclTon ol the anllauitlea 

a Sam. Jabal Al Qai'a (Citadel Him. 
S, houra: 9.00 a.m.-5.Q0 p.m. (Fr,- 
rr e nd official hllldaya 10.00 a.m. to 
“(JO p m.) Closed Tueadaya. 

Jordan National Gallery: Contains a 
cauection oi palntinfla. ceramics, and 
sculptures by contemporary iBlamlc arl- 
, 5 ( 5 iron most ol the Muslim countries 
and a colled on ol paintings by 19th 
Century orientalist artists. Muntaznh. 
jabal Luweibdeh. Opening hours: 10.00 
am. - '.30 p ni. and 3.00 p m. - 6.00 
p nr. Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630 1?B. 

Martyr s Memorial (Military Museum): 

CoJlACtion oi military mamoratulia dating 
Irom the Arab Revolt of 1916 Sports 
Cily, Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
am.4.00 p.m Closed Saturdays. Tel. 
664240. 


' •/ 


Uj A !"r 


CALENDAR 


CHURCHES 


1 


Exhibitions 

The French Cultural Centre will present an exhibi- 
tion of the art works of the Nazareth School 
students. On Wednesday 10 June at 6 pm and until 
18 June. 

Theatre 

On the 10th and 11th June the French Cultural 
Centre will present the play 'La Vlslte' by Victor 
Haim. The play takes place at the Royal Cultural 
Centre at 8 pm. 

Films 

The American Centre Is featuring the film 'A Cho- 
rus Line' on Thursday 4, Monday 8 and Thursday 
1 1 June. The film stars Michael Douglas and Alyaon 
Reed and is directed by Richard Attenborough. All 


the films start at 7 pm. 

‘Prenom Carmen* is the title of the film directed by 
Jean-Luc Godard in 1984. This film will be shown at 
the French Cultural Centre on Monday 8 June at 8 
pm. FCC Director Jany Bourdais will introduce the 
film, the first In a series of films directed by Godard. 

Friends of Archaeology 

On Saturday 6 June at 5:30 pm. the Director of the 
Department of Antiquities, the French Ambassador 
and the Director of the French Institute of Archae- 
ology are organizing a celebration at Iraq Al-Amlr to 
mark the finishing of the Oasr Al-Abed restoration. 

On Friday 5 June, a trip to Tell el-Saidiyeh will be 
led by Mr Jonathan Tubb from Ihe British Museum, 
Departure is at 9 am from Amra Hotel. 


SI. Joieph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman. Tel. 624500. 

Church of tha Annunciation (Roman 
Catholic Jabul Luweibdeh. Tel 637440. 

Da la Salle Church (Roman Cnlhollc ) 
Jabal Husaeln. Tel. 661757. 

Twrasanta Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal Luweibdeh, mass in llnllan langu- 
age, meat every SRlurdny at 5.30 p.m 
Tel. 622366 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdah, Tel 82354 1. 

ol the 

626383 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashtukeh. 
Tel. 771331. 

Armenlna Orthodox Church Ashiaheh. 
Tel 776281. 

St. Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Ashralleh, Tel. 771751 

Amman International Church Inter- 
denominational): meets al Southern 
Baptist School in Shmolsam. Tul. 
677634. 

i5 5* S* Lulheran Church Jub.il 
BH296 6 h C fC (ReV N ‘ Smif) ' Tot 


Anglican Church (Church 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman. Tel. 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Algeria . — 

Aragentlna _ 


Buenos Aires 

AuBlralia 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Canberra 

Melbourne 

Perth 

Sydney 

Austria 

Vienna 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Antwerp . 

Brussels 

Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brasilia — 

Bulgaria 

Sofia 

Canada ... 

Ottawa 

Chile - 

Santiago . 

Cyprus - 

Nicosia - 

Czechoslovakia - — 
Prague 


213 

54 

-TT .. 61 ~ 

e 

L’. I 62 

3 

9 

~ 43~ 

222 

973 

32 ^ 

HZ' 55~ 2 

21 

61 

359 ^ 

ZZZZ ^613 

56 

IZZ^sf" 

21 

42 

_ 2 


Denmark — ... 45 

Copanhagen (Inner) 1 

Companhagen (outer) — 2 

Ecuador 593 

Oullo . 2 

Egypt 20 

Cairo . — 2 

Eire 

Dublin 

Cork 

Finland 

Helsinki 

France — . 


— 353 

ZZIZ21 


358 


.. 90 


33 


Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG) 49 

Bonn 28B 

Greece — . — 30 

Athens/ PlraBua 1 

India ... 91 

Banglore . — 612 

New DBlhl 1 1 

Bombay — _ — 22 

And all cltiaa with area codes bogln- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 A 8. 


62 


.. 21 


39 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


Wgerlan 641271/2 

takBwUfcofY.m." 6423B1 , 2 

Aue roHan 673248/7 

Austrian 644635 

Auiirlan Embassy/ commercial 

674750/674852 

aStoffD 1 664148 

Kr— -■--"■I f I 

OMUm -ZZZZZZ: flelasa 

Jyprw Honorary Consulate' 642653 
SfiKtoMkton 665105/6 

Flnii? r ° n8Ulale GanerBl 622324 
™«li Consulate (Visas) 623443 

SI - "B3K 

J 5 j-rir===:— B-.SSsi/J 

■■ 672331 


B ' I 

anZZZ 

J«pai»Be 

■ufloiiavlan 

!%an 

whsneia _ 

jjoroccan 


674916 

837268 

639331/2 

638185 

642486/7 

665107 

675135/8 

666118 

6413B1 

641451/2 


637153 
- 644331/2 
663161 
814154 


^MlandeConsulala General 

N °rth)foSZ; 837067/625165 

Nor w«alan 666349 

Fakletanl C ° nBu|ate 637104 

^ople's^ bTSTT: 622787 

Qatar __ 

jjomanlin 

JjSkSSI — 814154 

Irenas, — 622140 

|*WlBh 644251/2 

Swiss 669177/9 

Syrian 644416 

JonleianZZ 841076 

Turkish _ZZ“” 674307/8 

~~ ®**369 

grtes5=-sss 

' 641168 

666191 
-668171/7 
689194/8 

671630 
629671 
645312 


Arab Air Cargo 674 1 5 ] L 

Aaroflot ... — 641510 

Air France 866056/887626 

Air India . — B75B88-9 

All Lanka -- 655377/651799 

Alitalia - - 6 2 5 ?22 

Americen Airline ... - 6690B6 

Arab Wings - - — 894464 

Austrian Airline 

637380/687026 

Balkan Airlines 8880 2? 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Ariways 

Cathay Pacific 624363 

Chinese Airlines „„„„„ 

637360/667028 

Egypt Air 630011 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/678321 

Gull Air 863606/653613 

Hungarian Airlines — r 8 ?®H2® 

Iberia 637827/644030 

Iraqi Airways 628596/628500 

Japan Air LlnBS 630879 

K.L.M, — - 622175 

Korean Airlines — 676624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airways 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines - — - 643831/2 
Lullhanaa — — 641306 

639575/653446 

636104 

630125/638433 

625981 

670155 

6250B1 


A 

Malaysian Airline 


M.E.A. 

Olympic 

PIA 

Philippine Airlines 
Polish Airlines 


TS n - 

Jnrwa" 


ronan niriuim 

Qantas — 841430/855447 

Royal Jordanian 662141 

Romania Airlines 637380/667028 

Sabens Belg ian Airlines 875BBB-9 

SBtidla — — 639333 

S “"^l""l."Vo*6«9 /6 3 7 1S5 
Sl nfl.po r* Alrlln'B 6761 „, 676186 

Sudan Airlines * 66211 1 

Swiss AlrJGjSA)^ 88 2943 /b41906 
Swiss Air llVfii 

Thai B Almays 104649/637196 

Trans Mediterranean 

Trs ns W1J *lr"n. . 7M30;g i| ea4 

Airways — 622324/9 

Turkish Airlines M91oa/e60112 

Yemenla -Yemen Airways — 6*8176 
Yugoslav Airlines — — 6049 1 1 


Indonesia 

Jakarta 

Italy 

Roma 8 

Iraq — 984 

Baghdad 1 

1 pan 81 

Tokyo - 3 

Kenya — 254 

Nairobi — — 2 

Kuwait — — 965 


Tunisia ....216 

Tunis _ . . 1 

Turkey 90 

Ankara — - — 41 

iBlanbul — 1 

UAE . - — 971 

Abu Dhabi -- — 2 

Alman 6 

Al Ain 3 

Dubai — 4 

Fujairah : ' 70 

Ghyalhl 1 52 

Raa al Khalmah 77 

Sharjah 6 

UmmAIOuwaln - — 6 

Western Area (Jabel) 

Dhana, Ruwala) .-52 

UK 44 

London — — 1 

Uruguay — 598 

Monterldeo 2 

USA 1 

New York 212/718 

Washington 202 

Venezuela 58 

Caracaa 2 

Yugoslavia 38 

Belgrade . 1 1 


Korea 

Seoul 


82 

.... 2 


Libya 218 

Tripoli 21 

Malaysia 60 

Kuala Lumpur 3 

Mexico — — 62 

Mexico City — -5 

Morocco — 212 

Fez 6 

Rabat - — 7 

Netherlands 31 

Amsterdam — — — — 20 

Rotterdam — - 10 

North Yemen 967 _ 

Al Beyda 
deldah 


Hodeldah 
Sadaa — 

Taiz 

Nigeria ~— 
Lagos — 
Norway — 
Oslo — - 
Oman 


234 


47 


Pakistan 

Karachi — — 

Lahore — 

Peshawar 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad 

Paraguay 

Asuncion — — 

Peru — — . — • 


968 

92 

21 

42 

621 


61 

595 

54 


51 


Lima 

Philippines — 

Manila 

Poland 

Warsaw . — 

Qatar 

Romania 


14 


83 


48 


22 


Saudi Arabia —— 

Al-Khpbar 

Al- Madina 

Dammam 

Jeddah — — 

Mecca 

Riyadh 

Spain — 

Barcelona — 

Madrid — 

Marbelle 

Majorca 

Sri Lanka — 

Colombo 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Sweden 

Stockholm — — 
Syria 


974 

400 

966 


34 


— 1 
52 


71 


94 


249 


11 


46 


963 


Damascus 

Taiwan 

TalpSl 


Thailand 


11 


886 


Bangkok — 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorale 801228 

Amman Civil Defence 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbld 

271293,273131 

Civil Defence Quwelamah 

- 770733 

Civil Dafenco Deir Alla 57306 

Ambulance 193,776111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade 

198 

First aid 630341 

Blood Bank — ~ - 778303 

Civil Defence rescue — 861111 

Fire headquarters - — 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192, 821111,837777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic police 896390/1 

Elactrlo Power Co. 

636381/4, 624881 


Municipal water complaints 

771125/8 


Quean Alla Inti. Airport 


(08)53330/60 


HOSPITALS 

Hua9aln Medical Centre 

813813/32 

Khalldl Maternity, J. Amn. 
844281/6 


Aklleh Maternity, J. Amn. 

042441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624382 

Malhas, J. Amman — 636140 

Palestine, Shmelsanl 664171/4 

Shmelsanl Hospital — 669131 

University Hospital 845846 

Al-Muaaher Hospital 687227/9 

The Islamic, Abdell 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdall 664164/6 

Italian, Al-Muholraen 777101/3 

Al- Bashir, J. Aenrafieh 

775111/26 

Army.Marka — - — B91611/16 

Quaen Alla Hospital 602240/50 

Amal Hospital — 674155 

GENERAL 


Jordan Television — 

Radio Jordan 

Ministry of Tourism 
Hotel complaints — 
Pries complaints 


- 77311/19 
774111/19 

642311 

666412 

661178 

Telephone Information — , — 12 

Jordan and Middle East calls 10 

Overseas calls 17 

Repair service — — — 1 1 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. 681026/7 

American Centre 644371 

American Cenlre Library . — 641520 

British Council 638147/8 

French Cultural Centre 637000 

Goethe Institute 641903 

Soviet Culturel Centre 644203 

Spanish Cultural Centra — - .524049 

Turkish Culture) Centre 639777 

Haya Arts Centre — 685195 

Hussein Youth City 687181/8 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Municipal Library 

637111 

Unlv. of Jordan Library — 843555 

Cinemas 

Concord ... _ 677420 

Rainbow 625155 

Opora 675573 

Plaza 677420 

Raghdan . . .. 622198 

Af-Hussein — 622117 

Zahran 623171 

Basman . 630126 

Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports 

City — 667181 

Orthodox Club 610491 

Royal Automobile 

Club 815410 

Royal Shoollng Club 736572 
Royal Chase Club 673713 
Royal Racing Club 09-601233 


HOTELS 1 

Amman 


Holiday Inn 

683100 

Marriott ... . .. 

660100 

Regency - — . 

660000 

Jerusalem .. 

665094 

Intercontinental ... . 

641361 

Ambassador _ .. 

665186 

Commodore _ . 

666181 

Middle East 

667 1 50 

Grand Palace 

661121 

Tycho ... 

661114 

International ... 

641712 

San Rock . _ 

eiaaoi 

1 Alla Gateway (08)51000 1 

Amra . 

815071 

Plaza ... _ 

674111 

Aqaba 


Holiday Inn - 

2426 

Al-Manar — .. 

■ 4341 

Al-Cazar - 

4131 

Coral Beach . 

3521 

Aquamarine 

- 4333 

Aqabe 

- 2056 


Rent-a-Car 


Al- Jabal 

Kada 

Kada 

Al- La bad I 

National 

Nabo 

Pairs _ . 

Rabbit Amman — 
At-Rlmal 


Al-Sald 

Al-Samer 

Saiellle 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust — 

Trust 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avis) 

Amman 

Arabian — — 

Avls-Jarrar 


808689 

665 161/ 6651 53 

315455 

813554 

039197/B 

810792 

605601 

672424 

639861 

667439 


Budget — . — . — 

Budget 

Dafoe 

Direnl 

Europcer — — — 

Europcer 

Europcer 

Europear — 

General Services 

Gull 

Inter Rent 


771707 

825787/621471 

604904 

671931 

673312 

666121/9 

674105 

644642/844908 

670498 

886327 

841350 

08/51021-61071 

09/802210 

873312 

604239 

669970 

860601 


601350/60 

601380 

815071 


639197 

674100 

— 660902 

- 669378/669398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ 60 

Europe and Africa $ 90 

US, Japan & others $ 130 

All rates Include First Class Mail. 
Sand drafts lo The Star, P.O. Box 
691 , Amman - Jordan. 
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Jordan Television Programmes, channel 2 Porgrmmes From 6-12 June 


Programme Highlights For Week Beginning 
6 June, 1987 









The Documentary CONQUEST on Sunday at 9:10 


English Programmes 

Saturday 

- 8:30 Mu9ic Box. 

* 9:30 Dad s Army. 

* 10:20 Feature Rim, "Fe- 
dora", starring: William Halden, 
Henry Fonda and Michael 
York. 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Growing Pains. 

* 9:10 Conquest, document- 
ary. 

* 10:20 Mlsa Marple, "Sleep- 
ing Murder", part 2: The killer's 
next target Is Gwenda hersell, 
but the redoubtable Miss Mar- 
ple ha 9 foreseen his plan of 
campaign, and has taken one 
or two precautions: Gwenda'e 
life Is saved and the murderer 
is arrested. All that remains Is 
for Miss Marple to explain to 
the young couple why Helen 
had died and how the killer had 
kept Ihe murder "sleeping" all 
those years. 

Monday 

* 8:30 Three Up, Two Down. 

* 9:f0 Magnum. 

* 10:20 Whose Baby?, New 
Mini -Series: A true story. A Ju- 
dicial case In Australia. The 
story of a handicapped girl 
who, despite her - handicap 
takes up work lo serve the 
handicapped. 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 You Again. 

* 9:10 Strong Medicine: At 
Folding -Roth a new drug Is ba- 
!ng considered. Vince wants 

them to start testing Imme- 
Sly- Celia Is more conserva- 
tive and vetoes the Idea ofjry" 

!ng it on preflnan. woman. 

When reports that 

midE has caused widespread 

Hofnrmlties in babies In Europe 

sets out to destroy Celia. 


With her career in high gear, 
tragedy strikes when Andrew is 
killed by a speeding car Inten- 
ded for Celia. Jessica too, Is 
devastated when she learns 
Bill la having an affair. Jessica 
leaves Washington and she 
and the children move in with 
Celia. 

* 10:20 The Unknown War. 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three's A Crowd. 

* 9:10 Apartheid, Programme 
2: "A New Order — the years 
1948-1964": The start of apar- 
theid and what It meant to both 
Afrikaaners and blacks, so- 
cially, educationally and eco- 
nomically. The programme 
looks at the campaign of 
non-violent resistance by 
which the non-whites refused 
to obey what they aaw as un- 
lust laws. 

Non-violence came to an 
abrupt end with the Sharpevllle 
demonstration in March I960, 

In which 69 blacks were shot 
dead. For a while, the country 
was In turmoil and foreign In- 
vestment stopped. Soon, how- 
ever, the South african Prime 
Minister Dr Verwoewd had all 
the African Nationalist lead- 
ers In prison, revived the eco- 
nomy and reasserted total con- 
■|rol. 

* 10:20 Best Seller, “The 
Seekers”, part 2. 

Thursday 

‘ 8:30 Me & My Girl. 

* 9:10 The Two Mrs. Gren- 
villes, Starring: Ann-tyargret, 
Claudette Colbert, Stephen 
Collin®, Elizabeth Ashley, John 
Rubensieln Penny Fuller: A 
powerful drama of greed and 
passion among .the super-rich 
of America and Europe In the 
'40a, THE TWO MRS. GREN- 
VILLES stars: ANN-MARGRET . 
as a social-climbing chorus! girl 
who marries and murders -the , 
sdon of. One of 1 the wealthiest 
famines -. . In the - , world. 1 
CLAUD ETTE COLBERT, 
Acade my. Awa rd .. vyiner .' for. 
Frank Capra's • ‘.It . Happened , - 
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One Night" plays the victim s 
domineering and class- 
conscious mother. Emmy 
Award winner John Erman, 
best known for his work on Ihe 
TV movie "An Early Frost", the 
mini-series "Roots" and "A 
Streetcar Named Desire," is 
the direotor of this sensational 
mini-series. 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "A 
Wreath of Roses": They meet 
accidentally at a countryside 
train station. They meet again 
In the town. She finds out that 
he Is afflicted with hysterical 
anger fits and tries to find out 
the reasons. 

Friday 

* 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

* 10:20 New Mlnl-Serlee 
Shaka Zulu, Starring Edward 
Fox, Robert Powell and Henry 
Cele as Shaka Zulu: Shaka 
Zulu is the powerful, true story 
of tribal Africa during the turbu- 
lent 19th century. This 1 0-hour 
mini-series follows the life of 
Shaka, a gifted Zulu leader, as 
he grows up to fulfill an ancient 
tribal prophecy and unite hla 
people Into a bold new nation. 
From ridiculed outcast to un- 
questioned ruler of a continent 
of proud warriors, Shaka Is 
driven by his strength of 
character and powerful belief In 
the dignity of his quest. 

.. French Programmes 
Saturday 

' 08:00 Lea Nouveaux Mon- 
des, eps. 3: A documentary 
about the land of fortune: Aus- 
tralia. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

' . ‘ * 07; 15 La Force Du Destin, 
. eps: ; 9, part 2. 


Sunday 


* 06:25 Napoleon A ventures 
Historiques, 2nd part: A French 


IT'S YOUR WORLD: VIKTOR KARPOV: Head of the Soviet Arms 
Control and Disarmament Directorate, Viktor Karpov, is this 
week's guest on 'It's Your World', the international phone-in pro- 
gramme chaired by Sue MacGregor. With arms talks still going 
on between the United States and the Soviet Union, listeners 
have their chance to put questions on the state of those nego- 
tiations directly to Mr Karpov. A graduate of Moscow State Insti- 
tute for International Relations he was head of the Geneva 
talks on nuclear and space arms which commenced in 1985. He 
took charge of the Soviet Arms Control Directorate at the begin- 
ning of 1987. To take part in the phone-in you should ring 1 i/j 
hours before the transmission, or during it, on London 580 4411. 
If your call is selected you will be rung back — at the BBC's 
expense — and put on the air, live, to Bpeak to the guest. 

ALPHABETICAL ORDER: Deryck Guyler, Rosalind Ayres, Mar- 
tin Jarvis and Penelope Wilton star in Michael Frayn's award- 
winning comedy, set in the cuttings library of a provinlcal new- 
spaper. This carefree and chaotic resident librarian, Lucy, who is' 
much loved by the staff, is surrounded by ever-increasing piles 
of newspaper cuttings. Enter Leslie, Lucy's new assistant who 
has a passion for getting things straight. Her Insistence on im- 
posing order leads to hilarious results. 

THE RACING GAME: In this new series of four programmes 
Michael Hayes takes a lighthearted look at the world of British 
racing; at the owners, breeders, trainers, bookies and jockles, 
the characters of the Turf from 14th Century Smithfield to Ihe 
present day. ThlB week's subject Is breeding and selling where 
the motto Is "let the buyer beware". 

UNCROWNED KINGS: In the hard world of politics the role 
and abilities of the loser are often forgotten against ambitious 
winners. R.A. Butler was one such person. Three times In his 
career he was on the threshold of becoming prime minister but 
he never quite made It to the top. Alastair Lack looks at the 
career of R.A. Butler and three other politicians who remained 
uncrowned kings. 

VINTAGE COMEDY: This series of vintage comedy ends with 
another chance to hear the first episode of the Hutch-hlkerB 
Guide to the Galaxy by Douglas Adams. The remote planet 
Earth Is demolished to make way for a new hyper-space ex- 
press route...lt stars Peter Jones as The Book with Simon Jones 
and Geoffrey McGIvern. 


■ Sunday 7/6/87 

• 12:46 The Racing Game 

' * 14:09 It's Your World : 
:■ Viktor Karpov. 

;j * 19:15 It's Your World: Vlk- 
jj tor Karpov. 

f ; * 23:15 Alphabetical Order 

| Monday 8/6/87 

<s * 05:30 It's Your World : 
| Viktor Karpov. 

S * 19:16 Uncrowned Kings 

feature film starring Sacha Gui- 
try and Michele Morgan. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 La Force Du Destin, 
eps. 10, part 1. 


Monday 


* 08:00 Marie Pervenche, 
eps. 2: Comedy Series. 

* 07:16 The Weekly Sport 
Magazine. • 


Tuesday 9/6/87 

* 00:16 Uncrowned Kings 

* 10:30 Uncrowned Kings 

Wednesday 10/6/87 

* 18:30 Vintage Comedy. 

Thursday 11/6/87 

* 13:30 Vintage Comedy 

Friday 12/6/87 

* 08:30 The Racing Game 

* 18:15 Alphabetical Order 


Wednesday 

* 06:00 Lgs Annees D’iNu* 
slons, eps. 5 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:16 Aujuord’hul En 
danie: A local magazine pro* 
duoed by Saleh Madi. 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


\ 6:45 Itlneralre: A do- 
cumentary magazine produced 
by Sophie Richard about the 
African writer Maryse Conde. 

* 06:10 L'ecoie Des Fans: A 
programme for children. 

. * ,06:46 Aujourd’hul L’energy 
Solalre: A documentary pro- 
gramme about solar energy. 

• *,97:00 News In French 

■V * ! • 07: 15 L'aventure Des 
Hommes de la prehlstolrei. 


* 05:36 Embarquement lm- 
mediat: A variety programme, 
this week's weeks's gu® 81, 
Alain Souchon. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 Le Monde Selon 
Georges: A documentary ma- 
gazine.. 


Frjday 


' 05:30 Lea Cinqs DarniereB 
Minutes: A detective series. 

* 07100 News In French. 

* 07 l . 15 French Varieties. 
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When jellyfish travel at unsafe speeds 
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At the Children's Zoo 
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Early chemists describe the first dirt molecule 




The door swung wide, and there, to the horror of 
‘ne other pirates, stood Captain Monet — 
unmistakable with his one eye and pegbody. 
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"You can run, Thomas, but you can't hide." 





"Not bad, but you guys wanna 
see a really small horse?” 










The armadillo ring of Belize 
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‘Hey, Johnnyl This lady wants lo know the 
difference In all these fertilizers!" 
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